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Just  Published 

To  Jerusalem  Through 
the  Lands  of  Islam 

Among  Jews,  Christians  and  Moslems 

By  Madame  Hyacinthe  Loyson 
Preface  by  Prince  de  Polignac 

Pages  viii,    875,    cloth,  gilt  top,  8vo.,  profusely  illustrated,  $2.50 

THIS  remarkable  bock,  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  our 
time,  the  joint  work  rather  of  a  remarkable  woman  and  a  remarkable  man, — 
for  Pere  Hyacinthe  is  joint-author  of  it  from  cover  to  cover  though  he  is  not 
the  writer  of  it, — this  remarkable  book  is  beyond  the  skill  of  the  reviewer.  It  would 
be  easy  to  blame  it.  Men  in  a  hurry  for  copy,  or  in  a  hate  at  Pere  Hyacinthe,  will 
fill  their  columns  with  quite  plausible  matter  for  blame,  and  salt  it  well  with 
superiority.  But  when  the  most  is  said  this  is  what  it  will  come  to,  that  Madame 
Hyacinthe  Loyson  remembers  the  words,  "He  that  is  not  against  us  is  on  our  part," 
and  remembers  that  they  are  the  words  of  her  dear  Lord.  He  who  should  say  that 
she  exalts  the  Koran  above  the  Bible,  that  she  sees  only  the  good  in  Islam,  only  the 
evil  in  Christendom,  gives  himself  into  her  hands.  For  she  writes  domi  what  her  own 
eyes  have  seen;  and  though  she  has  many  examples  of  Christian  prejudice  and  many  of 
Muslim  charity  to  record,  she  never  for  one  moment  finds  Muhammad  standing  in  her 
thoughts  beside  Christ.  All  that  it  comes  to  in  the  end  is  this,  that  Christians  are 
rarely  true  to  Christ,  Muslims  are  often  much  better  than  Muhammad. — Expository 
Times,  London. 

This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  books  of  oriental  travel  which  we  know.  The  book  pays  special 
attention  to  the  religious  conditions  of  the  Copts,  Jews  and  Moslems  of  the  East.  It  presents  a 
tremendous  indictment  of  the  liquor  traflBc  in  Malta  and  elsewhere.  The  white  man's  vices  are  the 
greatest  obstruction  to  the  mission  work  in  the«non-Christian  world. — Methodist  Magazine  and  Review. 

She  has  woven  in  much  of  general  archaeological  and  anthropological  information Records  ofthePast. 

Mme.  Loyson,  despite  her  excessive  iteration  of  rather  explosive  comments,  is  a  woman  who 
cannot  help  being  interesting,  so  her  descriptions  of  places  and  account  of  personal  experiences  in 
Egypt  and  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  are  immensely  interesting,  and  make  the  reader  seem  to  see 
it  all. — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

Her  notes  of  social  visits  give  interesting  pictures  of  Arab  manners.  The  Arabs  she  pronounces 
"the  best  behaved  and  most  forbearing  people  in  the  world,"  and  not  unlike  "the  best  type  of 
our  New  Englanders."  Fbt  evidently  moved  in  the  best  society,  but  even  among  the  common 
people  she  noted  points  i^  wnich  Christians  might  learn  of  Mohammedans.  Polygamy,  however, 
is  noted  as  the  black  spot  on  the  brow  of  Islam.  Evidently  the  tour  of  the  Loysons  accomplished 
good.  It  were  well  if  all  missionaries  were  animated  by  their  spirit.  The  volume  is  handsomely 
printed  and  illustrated. — The  Outlook. 
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SONG  TO  AEGIR.* 

BY   HIS   IMPERIAL   MAJESTY,   WILLIAM    II,   GERMAN   EMPEROR   AND 
KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 

TRANSLATED  BY  DR.   PAUL  CARUS. 


O  Aegir,  Herr  der  Fluthen, 
Dem  Nix  und  Neck  sich  beugt, 
In   Morgensonnengkithen 
Die  Heldenschaar  sich  neigt. 


O  Aegir,  Lord  of  billows, 
Whom  Nix  and  Neck  obey. 
See  here  this  host  of  heroes 
Bow  in  the  dawn's  first  ray. 


In  grimmer  Fehd'  wir  fahren 
Hin  an  den  fernen  Strand, 
Durch  Sturm,  dnrch  Fels  und 

Klippe 
Fiihr'  uns  in  Feindes  Land. 


For  fierce  war  we  are  sailing 
Now  to  a  distant  strand. 
Through  storm,  through  rock 

and  shallows 
Lead  to  the  hostile  land ! 


Will  uns  der  Neck  bedrauen, 
Versagt  uns  unser  Schild, 
So  wehr'  dein  flammend  Auge 
Dem  Ansturm  noch  so  wild! 


In  case  that  Neck  should  threaten 
Or  that  it  fail,  our  shield. 
Thy  flaming  eye  protect  us 
In  brunt  of  battle-field. 


*  Some  time  ago  Emperor  William  II  wrote  a  war  song  entitled  "Song 
to  Aegir,"  and  set  it  to  music.  In  giving  shape  to  his  sentiment  he  utilized 
Norse  mythology  as  a  vehicle  of  his  thought,  representing  Aegir  as  the  ruler 
of  the  deep,  to  whom  the  boisterous  water  goblins,  Nix  and  Neck,  are  subject. 

The  poem  breathes  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  ancient  Teutons,  and  men- 
tions the  Norwegian  hero  Frithjof  who  on  his  dragon  ship  Ellida  sailed  the 
stormy  sea,  and  successfully  overcame  all  danger.  The  sportive  children  of 
Aegir  dealt  kindly  with  him,  and  though  they  put  his  courage  to  the  test,  let 
him  reach  his  destined  haven. 

It  may  be  redundant  to  explain  that  the  Walkyrie,  or  as  the  Emperor 
calls  her,  "the  shield  maiden,"  is  a  personification  of  death  in  battle,  and  the 
embrace  of  these  war  genii  means  in  northern  mythology,  to  die  the  glorious 
death  of  a  hero. 
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Wie  Frithjof  auf  Ellida 
Getrost  durchfuhr  dein  Meer, 
So  schirm'  auf  diesem  Drachen, 
Uns,  deiner  Sohne  Heer ! 

Wenn  in  dem  wilden  Harste 
Sich  Briinn'  auf  Briinne  drangt, 
Den  Feind,  vom  Stahl  getroffen, 
Die  Schildesmaid  umfangt, 

Dann  tone  hin  zuni  Meere 
Mit  Schwert-  und  Schildesklang 
Dir,  hoher  Gott,  zur  Ehre, 
Wie  Sturmwind  unser  Sang-. 


As  Frithjof  on  Ellida 
Sailed  safely  o'er  the  wave 
The  host,  so,  of  thy  children 
Our  dragon  ship  shall  save. 

When  in  ferocious  combat 
The  battle  hotter  grows, 
And  Walkyries  from  heaven 
Take  ofif  the  stricken  foes, 

Our  shields  and  swords  shall, 

clashing, 
Down  to  the  ocean  ring. 
High  God,  unto  thine  honor, 
A  hymn  of  praise  we'll  sing. 


YIN  CHIH  WEN, 

A  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  OF  CATHAY. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 

THE  Yin  Chill  Wen  is  a  religio-ethical  tract,  which,  in  spite 
of  its  popularity  all  over  the  Middle  Kingdom,  has  not  as  yet, 
so  far  as  we  know,  been  translated  into  any  Western  language. 
Next  to  the  Kan-Ying  P'ien  it  is  read  and  studied  and  taught  both 
in  schools  and  the  home,  and  there  is  probably  no  family  in  China 
without  it ;  but  its  contents  are  very  little  known  in  the  Western 
world,  and  we  have  only  once  met  with  references  to  it  by  Pro- 
fessor Douglas  in  his  Confucianism  and  Taonism  under  the  title 
of  "Book  of  Secret  Blessings."* 

It  is  difficult  to  translate  the  title  of  the  book.  All  we  can  say 
is  that  the  rendering  by  Douglas,  "Book  of  Secret  Blessings,"  doei 
not  recommend  itself ;  but  the  truth  is  that  an  exact  translation 
which  would  be  as  terse  and  as  expressive  as  is  the  Chinese,  appears 
to  be  all  but  impossible. 

We  have  long  been  in  doubt  as  to  what  English  words  would 
best  express  the  term  Yin  Chih,  and  we  have  seriously  considered 
the  following  three  possibilities :  "secret  virtue,"  "heaven's  quiet 
dispensation,"  and  "mysterious  workings."  None  of  these  versions 
would  be  incorrect,  but  they  do  not  sufificiently  express  the  full 
meaning  of  the  term.  The  first  and  second  express  two  meanings 
which  ought  to  be  combined  into  one  such  as  is  the  third,  in  order 
to  serve  as  an  equivalent  of  this  peculiar  expression  ;  and  we  have 
finally  decided  to  render  our  title  "The  Tract  of  the  Quiet  Way," 
which,  however,  though  it  is  sufficiently  broad  and  brief,  is  not  in- 
telligible without  further  explanation. 

The  word  chih  is  used  both  as  verb  and  as  noun.  As  a  verb 
it  means  "to  determine,"  "to  raise"  ;  as  a  noun  it  may  be  defined  by 

*  Professor  Douglas's  book  is  one  in  the  series  of  Non-Christian  Religious 
Systems  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Christian  Knowl- 
edge.   His  reference  to  the  Yin  Chih  ]Vcn  is  made  on  pp.  256  and  272. 
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"principle,"  "rule,"  "method,"  "dispensation,"  "way."*  The  word 
yin  means  "in  secret,"  either  in  the  sense  of  "unheeded"  or  "un- 
ostentatious." It  also  conveys  the  idea  of  anything  possessed  with 
a  deeper  meaning,  anything  mysterious ;  and  the  two  words  to- 
gether, yin  chill,  denote  the  quiet  way  of  Heaven,  which  works 
out  the  ends  of  divine  dispensation,  invisibly  yet  unfailingly,  to 
the  awe  and  astonishment  of  every  sapient  observer,  as  says  the 
Christian  hymn: 

"God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform." 

If  we  had  to  translate  these  lines  into  Chinese,  we  might  render 
the  words  "a  mysterious  way"  very  appropriately  by  yin  chih. 

It  is  an  old  maxim  of  the  traditional  wisdom  of  China  which 
is  most  emphatically  insisted  upon  by  Lao  Tze  and  all  the  sages  of 
his  school,  that  these  quiet  ways  of  Heaven  should  be  imitated  by 
man.  As  Heaven  lets  its  sun  shine  upon  good  and  evil,  without 
discrimination  and  also  without  expecting  reward  or  advantages ; 
so  man  should  do  good  to  his  fellows,  perform  acts  of  rectitude 
of  justice  and  of  mercy,  show  benevolence  and  kindness  toward 
all  in  an  impartial  spirit  without  cherishing  ulterior  motives,  with- 
out hope  of  reward,  and  without  desire  for  praise.  The  man  who 
thus  imitates  "Heaven's  quiet  way"  in  unostentatiously  realizing  the 
ideal  of  heavenly  goodness  is  truly  virtuous,  and  so  Yin  Chih  has 
also  come  to  denote  a  condition  which  may  be  characterized  as,  and 
translated  by,  "secret  virtue,"  reminding  us  of  Christ's  injunction 
not  to  let  our  right  hand  know  what  the  left  hand  is  doing  (Matt, 
vi.  1-4). 

In  the  title  of  the  book  the  words  Yin  Chih  cover  the  general 
idea  of  the  "secret  ways"  both  as  they  are  working  in  the  divine  dis- 
pensation and  in  human  action,  and  if  either  meaning  predominates 
we  should  say  that  it  is  certainly  the  former — the  quiet  ways  of 
Heaven  which  determine  the  destiny  of  man  and  which  are  describea 
by  Shakespeare  as 

"A  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will." 

—Hamlet,  VI,  1-4. 

The  word  chih  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  Chinese  literature 

*  The  character  is  presumably  phonetic.  It  consists  of  the  radical  "horse," 
which  is  modified  by  the  symbol  "to  ascend,"  "to  go  up  higher,"  the  latter 
being  a  compound  of  "higher"  and  ''to  step  up."  In  common  language  the 
word  chih  means  "stallion,"  but  we  may  be  sure  that  this  is  an  accidental 
homophony.  A  sameness  of  sound  led  to  the  use  of  the  same  character,  an 
occurrence  which  is  very  frequent  in  the  Chinese  language. 
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in  the  "Great  Plan"  of  the  Shu  King,  and  there  it  is  used  in  the 
verbal  sense  "to  regulate,  to  rule,  to  determine."  The  commentator 
of  the  Yin  Chih  Wen  explains  the  title  in  the  following  words : 

"In  the  "Great  Plan,"  a  chapter  of  the  Shu  King,  we 
read:  'wei  Hen  yin  chih  hsia  min.'     [Only  |  Heaven  |  myste- 
riously I  rules  I  below  |  the  people]  and  a  gloss  explains  the 
word  chih  by  ting,  'to  determine.'  " 
The  quoted  passage  means  that  "Heaven  alone,  in  a  quiet  or 
mysteriously  unnoticeable  way,  directs  the  affairs  of  mankind  liv- 
ing below  on  earth." 

The  commentator  continues: 

"The  human  soul  is  most  intelligent  and  its  essential  na- 
ture is  intrinsically  good.     All  our  moral  relations  and  daily 
actions  have  their  reasons  why  they  should  be  so.     When 
Heaven  above  created  these  beings  it  mysteriously  endowed 
them  with  something  to  guide   (ting)  them,  and  this  some- 
thing appears  when  the  people  practice  goodness.     Indeed 
it  is  the  guiding  (ting)  principle  of  creation  that  good  men 
never  lose  an  opportunity  to  do  what  is  good.     If  you  really 
practice  it  (i.  e.,  the  good)  in  your  heart  it  is  not  necessary 
that  others  should  know  of  it,  for  there  is  something  in  the 
unseen  which   fully  regulates  and  determines    (ting)    your 
affairs.     Those  who  deny  this  fact  commit  a  secret   (yin) 
sin  (0)  and  their  retribution  will  be  speedy.    Therefore  this 
book  is  called  Yin  Chih." 
The  words  Yin  Chih  ("the  quiet  way,"  or  more  explicitly,  "the 
mysterious   dispensation   of   Heaven   showing   itself   in   man's   un- 
ostentatious virtue")  are  opposed  to  yin  o,  i.e.,  "the  hidden  evil  in 
the  bad  man's  heart."     The  word  o  (a  compound  of  "crookedness" 
and  "heart")  is  the  common  term  for  evil  or  badness.    The  contrast 
in  which  yin  chih  stands  to  yin  o  explains  how  far  it  would  be  proper 
to  translate  our  title  by  "secret  virtue." 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  word  "way"  in  English  is  as  broad 
as  the  meaning  of  chih  in  Chinese,  and  that  the  former  is  widely 
used  with  a  deep  religious  significance,  we  have  finally  chosen  as 
a  translation  of  our  title  the  term  "the  quiet  way."  We  are  fully 
conscious  of  the  shortcomings  of  our  rendering,  but  our  readers 
will  bear  in  mind  the  original  sense  and  become  accustomed  to 
our  translation  by  associating  it  with  its  right  interpretation. 
*         *         * 

Our  picture,  a  drawing  by  Shen  Chin-Ching,  represents  Wen 
Ch'ang  Ti  Chiin,  one  of  the  highest  divinities  of  China,  revealing 
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Wen  Ch'ang-  is  the  name  of  the 


himself  to  the  author  of  the  tract, 
god,  and  Ti  Chiin  his  title. 

Wen  Chang  means  "scripture  glory." 

The  word  iven  is  the  same  character  which  occurs  in  the  last 
word  of  the  title  of  our  book.  It  denotes  writing  in  general,  and 
is  especially  applied  to  short  exhortations  of  a  religious  nature 
such    as    are    commonly    called    in    Western    terminology    "tracts." 


1^ 


LORD   SCRIPTURE   GLORY. 

Hence  we  translate  "The  Tract  of  the  Quiet  Way,"  not  "the 
book,"  as  Douglas  has  it.  With  reference  to  the  god's  name,  we 
translate  wen  by  "scripture."  because  in  English  the  term  scripture 
refers  mainly  to  religious  literature  and  is  similar  to  the  Chinese 
original  in  so  far  as  it  has  a  devotional  ring. 

Cli'ang  means  "glory"  or  "radiance,"  the  character  being  com- 
posed of  two  suns,  indicating  an  intensified  brightness  of  light. 
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To  characterize  the  god  Wen  Ch'ang  or  "scripture  glory"  as 
god  of  Hterature  (as  is  sometimes  done)  is,  to  say  the  least,  mis- 
leading. He  is  the  god  of  learning  in  general,  and  in  Chinese  high 
schools  a  hall  is  dedicated  to  him  as  the  patron  saint  of  education, 
refinement,  and  especially  moral  instruction  through  religious  books. 
Belles  lettres  form  only  one  and  in  fact  an  insignificant  branch  of 
his  department.  He  is,  above  all,  the  god  of  divine  revelation 
through  scripture. 

The  rank  of  Wen  Ch'ang  in  the  world  of  gods,  is  "Emperor" 
or  "Ti,"  and  the  word  Ti  Chiin,  "the  higher  emperor,"  is  commonly 
translated  by  "lord  superior."  It  is  a  title  which  is  also  borne  by 
the  god  of  war,  Kwang  Ti,  and  if  the  latter  is  compared  to  the  arch- 
angel Michael,  the  former.  Wen  Ch'ang,  should  be  likened  to  Ga- 
briel. In  fact,  we  cannot  deny  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  of 
historical  connection  between  these  highest  princes  among  the  an- 
gels, for  the  conception  of  both  may  have  been  derived  from  Baby- 
lonian prototypes,  Michael  being  represented  by  Marduk  and  Gabriel 
by  Nebo. 

Michael  means  literally  "who  is  like  God,"  and  seems  to  desig- 
nate that  divine  presence  (viz.  the  ineffable  name)  which  is  believed 
to  be  equal  to  God  ;  but  in  the  classical  period  of  Jewish  mono- 
theism the  word  Michael  was  explained  not  as  a  characterization 
of  the  archangel  as  being  like  God,  but  as  expressing  faith  in 
monotheism,  implying  the  proposition  that  there  is  no  second  to 
God.  Michael,  according  to  the  angel  lore  of  the  Hebrews,  is  the 
representative  of  God,  and  so  he  is  identified  with  God's  cause.  He 
is  the  guardian  angel  of  Israel,  the  chosen  people,  and  also  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  angelic  hosts.  As  Marduk  fought  with  Tia- 
mat,  so  Michael  wages  war  against  the  dragon  (Rev.  xii.  7). 

Gabriel  is  as  different  in  character  from  Michael  as  Wen  Ch'ang 
is  from  Kwang  Ti.  Gabriel  means  "the  man  of  God."  He  is 
deemed  superior  to  all  other  angels  except  Michael  and  is  generallv 
represented  as  the  angel  of  God's  special  revelation  and  the  inter- 
preter of  God's  intentions.  Thus,  it  is  Gabriel  who  explains  Daniel's 
vision ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  angel  with  an  inkhorn  by  his 
side,  mentioned  in  Ezekiel  x.  2-3,  was  Gabriel,  the  scribe  of  God. 
Old  Testament  scholars  have  pointed  out  his  resemblance  to  the 
Babylonian  god  Nebo,  who  in  the  monuments  is  depicted  in  human 
form  with  an  inkhorn  at  his  side,  differently  from  the  Cherubim 
(the  human-headed  winged  bulls),  which  fact  throws  light  on  the 
vision  of  Ezekiel,  alluded  to  above,  and  shows  that  there  is  a  spe- 
cific meaning  in  the  name  "man  of  God." 
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In  the  New  Testament  Gabriel  continues  to  represent  God's 
revelation.  It  is  he  who  announces  the  birth  of  both  John  the 
Baptist  and  of  Jesus.  There  is  no  figure  in  Christian  tradition 
which  would  resemble  more  closely  Wen  Ch'ang  than  Gabriel. 

As  Kwang  Ti,  the  god  of  war,  was  represented  to  have  lived 
on  earth  as  a  man,  so  Wen  Ch'ang,  or  "scripture  glory,"  is  said 
to  have  been  an  ancient  Chinese  sage,  but  little  is  known  of  the  man 
to  whom  the  Chinese  traditions  refer. 

According  to  the  commentator,  "he  lived  during  the  Tang  dy- 
nasty (620-950  A.  D.),  and  his  secular  name  was  Chang-O.  Ylieh 
was  his  native  province,  but  later  he  moved  to  Tze  Tung  in  the 
district  of  Shu.  We  are  told  that  his  personality  was  distinguished 
by  nobility  and  piety.  His  writings  were  clear,  luminous,  and  for- 
cible. He  began  to  exercise  a  moral  power  over  the  people,  who 
unconsciously  felt  his  spirituality.  He  entered  for  a  while  upon 
an  official  career,  but,  not  satisfied  with  the  course  of  politics,  he 
resigned  his  government  position  and  lived  as  a  saintly  recluse. 
The  people  of  Shu  showed  great  afifection  for  him,  and,  when  he 
died,  built  a  temple  in  his  honor  calling  it  'Temple  of  the  Sage  of 
Tze  Tung.'  People  far  and  near  came  to  ofifer  prayers  which  were 
remarkably  well  responded  to  by  the  sage.  Everybody,  then,  said, 
'There  is  in  the  heavens  a  star  called  Wen  Ch'ang;  the  sage  [i.  e., 
Chang-O]   must  have  been  its  incarnation.'  " 

Our  tract  bears  the  name  of  the  god  Wen  Ch'ang,  and  accord- 
ingly he  is  regarded  as  its  author,  or  at  least  as  the  divinity  who 
has  guided  the  pen  of  the  man  who  composed  it;  but  (unless  we 
assume  that  Chang-O  was  the  author  which  is  not  positively  im- 
possible) the  name  of  the  scribe  who  made  himself  the  mouthpiece 
of  Wen  Ch'ang  and  who,  in  human  consideration  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  its  author,  is  not  recorded. 

*         *         * 

The  date  of  the  Yin  Cliih  Wen  can  only  approximately  be 
determined.  It  appears  that  it  cannot  be  older  than  Chang-O  and 
must  not  therefore  be  dated  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  Tang 
dynasty.  In  the  days  of  Kang-Hi,  however,  the  pamphlet  was  not 
only  well  known,  but  commented  upon  and  supplied  with  explana- 
tory stories.  Accordingly  we  cannot  stray  far  from  truth  when 
we  look  upon  the  Yin  Chih  Wen  as  approximately  simultaneous 
with  the  Kan-Yin g  P'ien  which  in  many  respects  it  greatly  re- 
sembles, and  so  we  would  say  that  we  should  not  set  the  date  of 
its  composition  much  later  than  about  1600  A.  D. 

Specialists  of  Chinese  literature  will  probably  be  able  to  ascer- 
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tain  the  age  of  the  Yin  ChiJi  Wen  more  accurately  by  pointing-  out 
quotations  from  it  in  other  books  whose  date  of  composition  is  un- 
questionable. 

The  original  Yin  Chili  Wen  consists  (i)  of  the  tract  itself 
which  is  here  translated,  (2)  of  glosses  added  by  commentators, 
and  finally  (3)  of  a  great  many  stories  which  are  similar  to  the 
stories  of  the  Kan-Ying  P'ien,  except  that  they  are  more  rational 
and  appear  to  avoid  all  reference  to  miracles  and  superstitious  agen- 
cies. The  book  has  apparently  appealed  more  to  the  rationalistic 
Confucianists  or  literati,  who,  while  upon  the  whole  agnostic,  ex- 
hibit at  the  same  time  due  respect  for  the  officially  recognized  re- 
ligions. AAA 

We  hope  that  the  publication  of  this  book  will  help  Western 
readers  to  understand  better  the  Chinese  character  and  especially 
its  undeniable  fervor  for  moral  ideals.  Though  the  Chinese  mind, 
especially  among  the  uneducated  classes,  is  filled  with  superstitious 
notions,  we  cannot  help  granting  that  the  character  of  their  moral 
maxims  ranges  very  high ;  and  we  must  confess  that  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  there  is  perhaps  none  other  so  seriously  de- 
termined to  live  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  ethical  culture. 

An  appreciation  of  the  virtues  of  the  Chinese  will  help  Western 
people  to  treat  them  with  more  consideration,  and  so  we  contribute 
our  interpretation  of  this  treatise  as  a  mite  towards  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  East  and  the  West,  between  the  white  races 
of  Europe  and  America  and  the  natives  of  Asia.  We  hope  that  the 
day  will  come  when  the  mutual  distrust  will  disappear,  and  when 
both  in  reciprocal  appreciation  of  their  natural  good  qualities,  will 
be  anxious  to  treat  each  other  with  fairness  and  brotherly  kindness. 
*       *       * 

Our  frontispiece  is  a  picture  of  the  great  philosopher  Lao  Tze 
whom  the  Taoists  call  T'ai  Shang,  The  Most  Exalted  One ;  or  more 
fully  Tai  Shang  Lao  Chiin,  i.  e..  The  Most  Exalted  Ancient  Master. 
The  artist  represents  him  with  a  little  square  cap  usually  worn  by 
the  common  people  and  dressed,  not  in  silk,  but  in  rough  woolen 
garments ;  for  we  know  that  he  practised  the  simplicity  which  he 
preached.  But,  in  contrast  to  this  simple  exterior,  his  countenance 
indicates  a  rare  depth  of  thought  and  his  eyes  beam  with  benev- 
olence. We  have  set  above  the  picture  a  quotation  from  his  great 
book,  the  Tao-Tth-King  (Chapter  70)  which  reads: 

Shang  jan  pel  ho,  hzvai  yii 
"A  saint  wears  wool,  but  in  his  bosom  are  jewels." 
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THIRD  AND  LAST  LECTURE/ 

BY    FRIEDRICH    DELITZSCH. 


EVERY  man  who  faces  the  facts  with  an  unprejudiced  mind  will 
admit  that  the  meaning  of  the  idea  of  "sin,"  or,  in  other  words, 
the  sum  of  all  that  man  is  in  duty  bound  before  God  and  man  to  do 
or  to  avoid,  is  entirely  the  same  in  Babel  as  in  the  Old  Testament. 
And  the  same  agreement  may  be  noted  with  reference  to  the  coii- 
scqucnces  of  sin. 

No  sin  is  hidden  from  the  divine  eye.  none  remains  unpunished. 
The  consequence  of  sin  is  the  wrath  of  God  which  acts  upon  the 
sinner  like  a  spell  and  works  itself  out  in  punishment  of  sickness 
and  misery,  poverty  and  persecution,  destruction  and  death.^-  The 
idea  common  to  both  Old  and  New  Testaments  that  sickness  and 
want  are  the  wages  of  sin  is  exactly  the  Babylonian  view,  and,  I 
might  add,  it  is  fortunate  that  this  is  the  case.  For  it  justifies  us 
to  a  greater  degree  in  investigating  the  problem  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  sickness  and  sin  may 
still  be  accepted  in  the  light  of  later  knowledge. 

With  penitent  confession  and  tearful  prayers  the  devout  Baby- 
lonian seeks  to  appease  God's  wrath  and  to  propitiate  the  heart  of 
God,  while  he  clings  firmly  to  his  confidence  in  God's  fatherly 
compassion.  All  the  Old  Testament  prayers  from  the  depths  of 
wretchedness  and  sin,  as  Ps.  vi.  i,  "O  Yahveh,  rebuke  me  not  in 
thine  anger,  neither  chasten  me  in  thy  hot  displeasure ;"  the  cry, 
"O  Lord,  how  long?"  all  the  expressions  of  longing  for  freedom 
from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  at  the  same  time  for  an  end  to  illness, 
misery  and  persecution,  as  well  as   for  the  bless'  ig  of  length  of 

*  Translated  from  the  German  by  Lydia  Gillingham  Robinson.     Tlie  be- 
ginning of  this  lecture  appeared  in  the  March  number  of  The  Open  Court. 
"  Ps.  xxxviii.  3ff. ;  Ixxxviii.  8  ff. ;  xc.  7  ff.  et  passim. 
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days  in  order  to  walk  henceforth  in  righteousness  in  God's  sight ; 
all  these  professions  of  firm  confidence  in  divine  grace  we  read  in 
the  Babylonian  prayers  and  psalms  in  varying  styles  of  touching 
petition. 

"O  that  the  heart  of  the  Lord  would  turn  his  wrath  far  from  me ! 

0  Lord !  my  sins  are  many,  great  are  my  transgressions, 

0  my  God,  my  Goddess,  whether  known  or  unknown  to  me, 
Many  are  my  sins  and  great  are  my  transgressions.  ..  . 

1  sought  around  about,  but  no  one  took  my  hand, 

1  wept,  but  there  was  none  came  near  to  comfort. 
I  cry  aloud,  but  no  one  gives  me  ear. 

Sorrowful,  and  overwhelmed,  I  can  not  look  up. 
Unto  my  compassionate  God  make  I  'mid  sighs  my  petition, 

The  feet  of  my  Goddess  I  kiss  and  embrace(?)  them. 
O  Lord,  cause  not  thy  servant  to  fall 

Who  lies  in  the  pool  of  the  mire^s — help  him  up ! 
The  sins  that  I  have  committed,  turn  into  mercies, 

The  misdeeds  I  have  done,  let  the  wind  bear  away. 
My  many  wickednesses  tear  in  pieces  like  a  garment! 

Yea,  pardon  all  my  misdemeanors,  and  I'll  obey  thy  sovereign 
power. 
Incline  towards  me  thy  heart,  like  the  heart  of  a  mother, 

Like  a  mother's  or  father's  heart,  incline  Thou  to  me." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  the  Babylonian  penitential  psalms 
and  prayers  for  the  forgiveness,  washing  away,  putting  aside  or 
saving  from  sin,  the  meaning  of  the  prayer  was  first  of  all  that  the 
spell  be  broken  and  disappear,  and  that  sickness,  misfortune,  misery 
and  death,  be  driven  from  the  body  and  from  the  house  of  the  suppli- 
cant. Had  it  been  otherwise  the  Babylonians  would  not  have  been 
human.  But  he  grossly  deceives  himself  and  others  who  would 
maintain  that  Israel  had  a  deeper,  yea  "infinitely  deeper,"  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  sin.  If  perchance  it  is  held  that  the  Baby- 
lonians experienced  a  deep  conviction  of  sin  simply  on  account  of 
its  outward  consequences,  this  would  gainsay  the  oft  reiterated 
lamentations  of  the  devout  Babylonian  which  mention  always  the 
sufferings  of  the  sin-sick  soul  as  well  as  material  hardships.  Whence 
it  appears  that  the  Babylonian  religion  developed  an  especially  tender 
and  devout  view  as  to  man's  faith  concerning  his  relation  to  God, 
and  the  disruption  of  that  relation  by  sin. 

Every  human  being,  the  king  no  less  than  every  other  mortal, 
is  the  "child  of  his  God."     His  God  to  whom  he  owes  his  life,  has 

''This  is  Dr.  Delitzsch's  rendering,  "Im  Wasser  Acs  Schlammcs  liegcnd," 
but  Dr.  Jastrow  in  The  History  of  Religions  interprets  the  same  line  as  "over- 
flowing with  tears,"  explaining  in  a  footnote  that  the  literal  meaning  is  "rush- 
ing water."     (Tr.) 
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at  the  same  time  entered  his  being  as  his  good  spirit,  guiding  and 
protecting  him.  No  more  terrible  blow  can  befall  a  human  being — 
more  terrible  even  than  sickness  and  pain — than  when  because  of 
his  misdeeds  his  God  (or  in  the  case  of  the  daughters  of  men,  God- 
dess) departs  from  him  and  takes  up  an  abode  elsewhere.  Such  a 
literal  abandonment  by  God  and  the  resultant  spiritual  pangs  are 
looked  upon  by  the  Babylonians  as  sin's  most  dreadful  curse. 

The  sinner  is  dependant  solely  upon  the  grace  of  God,  not  only 
because  in  spite  of  rigorous  self-examination  he  is  often  totally 
unaware  of  the  sin  he  must  confess,  but  because  God's  thoughts  are 
not  our  thoughts,  and  sometimes  man  thinks  objectionable  what  is 
pleasing  in  God's  sight,  and  vice  versa.  As  appears  in  IV  R  lo, 
34b,  "No  one  knows  whether  he  is  doing  well  (udammik)  or  ill 
(nkallil)"^^.  But  the  Babylonian  lives  in  the  firm  assurance  of  faith, 
that 

"Fear  of  God — begets  grace, 
Sacrifice — strengthens  life, 
And  prayer — redeems  from  sin."^^ 

Yes,  the  divinities  are  gracious  and  merciful,  and  gladly  turn 
again  to  the  repentant  sinner.  And  this  is  especially  true  of  Marduk 
whose  favorite  attribute  is  to  awaken  the  dead,  to  revive  anew  the 
victims  of  death,  and  who  is  entirely  devoted  to  deeds  of  mercy. 
The  physician  of  both  man's  body  and  soul,  he  is  one  of  the  brightest 
and  noblest  figures  of  the  Babylonian  pantheon.  But  all  the  other 
great  gods  are  also  looked  upon  as  moral  powers.  The  god  Shamash, 
the  sun-god,  is  called  the  "King  of  Justice."  He  is  the  righteous 
and  incorruptible  judge  whose  eye  penetrates  into  the  most  hidden 
depths,  and  as  it  is  said  of  Yahveh  (Ps.  Ixxxv.  13)  :  "Righteous- 
ness shall  go  before  him  and  shall  set  us  in  the  way  of  his  steps'',^'' 
or  (Ps.  xcvii.  2)  "Righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation 
of  his  throne,"  so  at  all  times  the  divinities  "Judgment"  and  "Right- 
eousness" stand  before  the  Babylonian  sun-god  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
15).  And  what  a  noble  and  lofty  idea  must  have  been  connected 
with  Marduk's  son  Nebo  that  he  should  have  been  designated  and 
worshiped  as  the  "Light  of  Truth." 

It  is  very  clear  from  the  above  that  the  Babylonian  gods,  too. 
were  living  powers.  In  regard  to  this  point  we  must  learn  all  over 
again  from  the  beginning.     The  Old  Testament's  mocking  descrip- 

"  Cf.  IV  R  60*. 
"  K.  7897.    Z.  20-22. 

'"The  emendation  from  vayashem  (Ps.  Ixxxv.  13)  to  vayashar  (parallel 
Tsedek)  is  required  by  the  context. 
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tion  of  the  Assyrio-Babylonian  gods  as  idols  of  wood  and  stone, 
manufactured  by  human  hands,  (e.  g.  Deut.  iv.  28,  Is.  xHv.  9  ff.  and 
xlvi.  1-2),  harps  on  an  external  of  Babylonian  worship.  As  our 
excavations  have  proved,  the  Holy  of  Holies  (adytttm)  of  the  Baby- 
lonian temple  was  so  tiny  a  room  that  sometimes  it  was  entirely 
filled  by  the  pedestal  of  the  god's  statue  and  hardly  permitted  one 
priest  any  freedom  of  motion.  The  image  as  such,  accordingly, 
could  not  be  intended  as  an  object  of  worship  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  it  must  rather  have  designated  symbolically  the  place  where 
the  deity  had  especially  chosen  to  dwell  among  men,  particularly 
with  his  own  people,  and  in  order  that  he  might  surely  be  found  at 
all  times.  Just  as  Yahveh,  the  God  of  Israel,  when  the  center  of 
power  was  established  in  Jerusalem,  and  Solomon  had  built  his 
temple  upon  Zion,  chose  Jerusalem  for  his  earthly  abiding  place 
(i  Kings  viii.  44,  48;  xi.  13  et  passim)  and  the  temple  on  Zion  for 
the  house  where  his  power  dwelt ;  so  Marduk  selected  the  city  of 
Babylon  as  the  seat  of  his  splendor,  and  the  temple  Esagila  for  the 
house  that  was  dear  to  him.  Man  feels  most  near  the  divine  when 
in  the  earthly  house  of  deity.  Therefore  as  the  Hebrew  singer 
longeth,  yea  even  fainteth,  for  the  courts  of  Yahveh,  so  one  devout 
Babylonian  petitions  in  his  evening  prayer  that  he  may  be  trans- 
ported to  Esagila,  the  sanctuary  of  Marduk. 

The  removal  of  the  image  of  a  Babylonian  god  by  the  hands  of 
an  enemy,  or  the  entire  destruction  of  a  shrine,  was  accordingly 
an  infallible  sign  that  the  deity  was  angry  and  had  withdrawn  into 
the  heavens.  When  the  divine  wrath  subsided  the  god  came  back 
to  his  dwelling  place  here  below,  just  as  Yahveh  returned  to  his 
city,  and  to  his  land  and  people  after  the  exile  was  over.  It  was 
natural  for  a  simple  people  to  feel  a  certain  veneration  for  the 
serious  and  dignified  images  of  the  gods  when  they  were  carried 
forth  in  solemn  procession,  and  even  for  the  smaller  statuettes  which 
may  have  been  sold  to  believers  by  the  temple  authorities.  But 
this  image  worship  was  by  no  means  the  kernel  of  the  Babylonian 
religion  as  even  the  prophets  of  Judaea  knew  of  a  mysterious  moun- 
tain of  God  in  the  north  upon  which  the  Babylonian  gods  dwelt 
(Is.  xiv.  13;  Cf.  Ez.  xxviii.  14,  16)  and  clearly  recognized  the  dif- 
ference between  the  gods  themselves,  and  their  "modes  of  represen- 
tation" on  earth.  In  an  article  entitled  "The  Towers  of  Zion"  in 
a  Catholic  periodical  {Zzvansigstes  Jahrhundert,  March  14,  1903) 
we  read : 

"It  is  superfluous  in  these  days  to  prove  the  justification  of  the 
use  of  images.    Only  let  this  fact  be  borne  in  mind.    Corresponding 
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to  the  Spiritualized  sensuous  nature  of  man,  the  use  of  images  as 
means  of  representation  of  transcendental  truths  is  entirely  in  ac- 
cordance with  reason,  and  the  esteem  in  which  they  are  held,  or 
comparative  worship,  is  psychologically  well  founded."  In  the 
same  way  the  Babylonian  image  worship  may  be  justified.-''' 

It  could  not  well  be  otherwise  than  that  the  powers  and  mani- 
festations of  the  living  deity  should  seem  as  living  deities,  since 
each  was  individually  personified.  And  so  the  Assyrio-Babylonian 
gods  differ  in  no  particular  as  far  as  their  attributes  are  concerned 
from  Yahveh,  the  God  of  Israel.  They,  too,  do  whatsoever  they 
please  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  in  the  seas  and  all  deep  places  (Ps. 
cxxxv.  6).  As  the  mountains  melt  like  wax  before  Yahveh,  so  the 
word  of  the  gods  levels  mountains  to  the  ground.  Marduk  com- 
mands and  it  is  done,  and  as  in  Nahum  (i.  4)  we  read  of  Yahveh's 
word  of  wrath  and  power, 

'"He  bebuketh  the  sea,  and  maketh  it  dry 
And  drieth  up  all  the  rivers  ; 
Bashan  languisheth  and  Carmel, 

And  the  flower  of  Lebanon  languisheth;" 

SO  also  as  a  surprising  coincidence  we  find  in  a  psalm  to  Marduk, 
"Thy  word  is  an  exalted  net,  o'er  heaven  and  earth  extended; 
It  Cometh  over  the  sea  and  the  sea  recedeth  backwards, 
It  Cometh  over  the  meadow  and  the  meadow  lamenteth, 
It  Cometh  over  the  flood  of  Euphrates'  waters. 
And  thy  word,  O  Marduk,  troubleth  the  bed  of  the  river  (?)." 

The  Babylonian  gods,  too,  let  their  word  pass  through  heaven 
and  earth  now  in  a  breath  of  wind,  now  in  the  blast  of  a  storm, 
and  "speak"  to  men,  especially  to  their  chosen  prophets  and  seers. 

The  gods  see  all  and  know  all ;  their  glance  penetrates  into  the 
deepest  secrets  ;  they  observe  the  paths  of  nations  just  as  they  ex- 
amine the  heart  and  try  the  reins  of  each  individual ;  they  are  present 
with  every  person.  Therefore  the  Babylonian  lived  in  the  firm  be- 
lief that  his  god  heard  his  fervent  supplication  and  received  him 
into  his  favor.  "Prayer-answering,  petition-granting,"  were  favorite 
epithets  of  the  Assyrio-Babylonian  deities.  Every  day  and  many 
times  every  day  the  Babylonian  raised  his  hands  to  the  gods,  full 
of  confidence  that  they  were  at  all  times  able  and  ready  to  grant 
their  gracious  aid,  and  I  do  not  know  that  the  power  of  prayer  can 
be  expressed  in  more  beautiful  words  than  we  read  on  the  Assyrian 
clay  tablet  to  which  frequent  reference  has  previouslv  been  made 
(K.  7897)  : 

"  Cf.  Babel  and  Bible,  p.  106.     Chicago,  The  Open  Court  Pubhshing  Co., 
1903- 
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"Prayer,  supplication  and  worship 
Thou  should'st  offer  at  early  morn,  and  thy  strength  will  increase, 
And  they  will  lead  thee  with  God  until  the  end." 

To  repeat,  man  is  entirely  dependent  upon  divine  mercy  from 
his  entrance  into  life  until  its  close,  whence  it  becomes  him  to  walk 
in  humility.  Joyfully  welcomed  by  his  parents  as  the  gift  of  divine 
grace,  every  child,  whether  boy  or  girl,  travels  the  path  of  life  under 
the  protection  of  God.  As  it  is  said  in  Job  (xiv.  6),^^  "Look  away 
from  him,  and  all  is  over  with  him,"  so  we  read  the  reverse  in  the 
cuneiform  tablets,  "If  thou,  O  goddess  lookst  graciously  upon  him, 
he  will  surely  live;"  (K.  loi,  Obv.)  or,  "Wherever  thou  lookst,' 
there  the  dead  live  again,  the  sick  recovers  ;  what  is  wrong  becomes 
right  when  thy  countenance  is  seen."  (26187  Z  40  ff.)  And  the 
best  benediction  which  the  parting  Babylonian  priest  could  and  did 
leave  with  the  sick  or  sufifering,  sounds  very  like  the  expression  from 
Psalms  (xxxi,  5)  with  which  Jesus  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  cross, 
"Commit  thyself  into  the  gracious  hands  of  thy  God." 

As  we  have  seen,  the  ethical  and  the  religious  feeling  of  the 
Babylonian  nation  did  not  suffer  in  spite  of  the  polytheistic  character 
of  its  faith  and  cult.  Instead,  we  find  in  all  main  points  a  far- 
reaching  unity  between  them  and  the  Israelites.  Indeed,  even  v/ith 
reference  to  the  regard  felt  for  the  sacrificial  system,  that  "heathen- 
ish" feature  which  clung  also  to  the  religion  of  Yahveh,  we  meet 
with  a  remarkable  parallel.  It  is  justly  considered  as  an  instance  of 
enlightenment  of  certain  isolated  Israelitish  singers  and  prophets, 
when  Hosea  (vi.  6)  causes  Yahveh  to  say:  "For  I  desired  mercy 
and  not  sacrifice,  and  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than  burnt  offer- 
ings," or  when  the  singer  of  the  fiftieth  psalm  in  the  second  century 
before  Christ,  one  who  developed  religion  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word,  represents  God  as  denouncing  in  vigorous  language  the 
ofiticial  ritual  of  sacrifices,  and  pronounces  thankgiving  and  vows 
to  be  the  offering  most  pleasing  in  God's  sight.  The  most  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  chapter  consists  of  verses  7  to  15:'"" 

"Hear,  O  my  people,  and  I  will  speak;  O  Israel,  and  I  will  testify  against 
thee:  I  am  God,  even  thy  God. 

I  will  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  sacrifices  or  thy  burnt  offerings,  to  have 
been  continually  before  me. 

I  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy  house,  nor  he  goats  out  of  thy  folds. 

For  every  beast  of  the  forest  is  mine,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills. 

^*  The  Authorized  Version  differs  from  Professor  Delitzsch's  interpreta- 
tion of  this  passage.     It  reads,  "Turn  from  him.  that  he  may  rest."     Tr. 

^°  Cf.  Is.  i.  II  ft'.;  the  passage  cited  on  p.  11,^  in  the  second  lecture  of 
Babel  and  Bible,  Mi.  vi.  6-8;  and  on  page  100,  Ps.  li,  17;  also  xl.  6. 
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I  know  all  the  fowls  of  the  mountains  :  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field 
are  mine. 

If  I  were  hungry,  I  would  not  tell  thee :  for  the  world  is  mine,  and  the 
fullness  thereof. 

Will  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls,  or  drink  the  blood  of  goats? 

Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving ;  and  pay  thy  vows  unto  the  most  High : 

And  call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble :  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
glorify  me." 

But  even  to  these  deep  and  refined  thoughts  we  find  analogies 
in  Babylonia  (K.  7897Z  12-15)  • 

"Offer  prayers  to  God  each  day ; 
Words  of  purity  are  the  worthiest  burnt  offering. 
Towards  thy  God  shouldst  thou  act  with  sincerity, 
For  that  is  the  worthiest  part  of  divinity." 

It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  enter  deeply  into  the  Babylonian 
God-conception  which  was  original  with  the  Sumerians  and  was 
later  adopted  by  the  immigrant  Semites  as  an  integral  part  of  Su- 
merian  culture  and  was  transmitted  unchanged  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  And  yet  with  the  help  of  the  cuneiform  monuments  we  may 
conjure  up  the  following  picture. 

Far  down  in  the  most  southern  portion  of  the  Babylonian  low- 
lands where  the  two  rivers  sought  to  reach  the  sea  through  thick 
jungles  of  tall  rushes,  the  Sumerian  nation  rose  in  the  gray  dawn 
of  time  in  a  brave  but  hard  struggle  with  floods,  blistering  sun- 
beams, and  many  another  foe  to  the  dwellings  of  men.  They  sup- 
ported themselves  by  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  cattle,  and  be- 
cause the  welfare  of  the  individual  depended  on  the  regular  and 
harmonious  working  together  of  many,  they  became  the  first  pio- 
neers of  human  culture  and  civilization. 

But  although  the  world  was  small  in  which  man  built,  sowed 
and  tended  his  flocks  in  the  sweat  of  his  face,  still  it  was  full  of 
mysteries  and  overwhelming  impressions  vibrating  under  the  mani- 
fest sway  of  invisible,  unsearchable,  super-human,  that  is,  godlike 
powers.  Between  the  boundless,  unfathomed,  never  resting  ocean 
and  the  flowing  torrents  of  the  twin  rivers  now  bringing  blessing 
and  now  destruction,  there  lay  like  an  island  a  piece  of  land  drenched 
with  water,  which  rewarded  marvelously  the  industry  of  the  people 
with  the  costliest  gifts  of  grain  and  palms  and  every  variety  of  fruit 
in  inexhaustible  profusion.  And  above  earth  and  sea  stretched  the 
wide  unexplored  expanse  of  heaven  with  its  myriad  wonders ! 

With  exultant  hearts  men  saw  the  sun's  fiery  ball  come  forth 
in  ever  changeless  majesty  from  heaven's  gate ;  but  in  the  evening 
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when  uncanny  night  sank  down  upon  their  dwelhngs  and  they  ob- 
served the  bright  and  countless  host  of  stars  and  constellations  upon 
the  dark  background  of  the  sky,  their  eyes  remained  fixed  with 
amazement  upon  each  moving  creature  of  light  full  of  wonderful 
splendor,  especially  that  glorious  but  mildly  beaming  star  which 
accompanies  the  ball  of  the  sun  at  its  going  and  coming  like  a  true 
and  inseparable  sister — Istar,  the  goddess  who  at  evening  time  in- 
vites man  to  rest  in  the  arms  of  love,  and  in  the  morning  wakens 
him  to  the  renewed  struggles  of  life.  They  greeted  the  moon  with 
ever  new  thankfulness  as  a  fatherly  friend  and  protector  when  at 
definitely  appointed  times  he  turned  toward  mankind  now  his  sickle, 
and  now  his  full  and  brilliant  diadem,  while  the  borders  of  his  light 
garments  fluttered  over  meadows  and  streams  of  water. 

All  this  they  observed, — and  besides,  the  manifold  destructive 
powers,  the  pestilence  which  creeps  up  in  the  dark  and  suddenly 
lays  its  victims  low,  and  the  sand  storms  which  come  rushing  along 
from  the  desert  with  horrible  and  pitiless  force,  and  even  darken 
the  face  of  heaven ;  all  these  filled  mankind  with  dread  of  the  divine. 
They  sought  and  discovered  godlike  powers,  effects  and  revelations 
everywhere.  From  the  heights  of  the  heavens  down  to  the  earth 
and  beneath  it  as  well,  in  fire,  in  stream,  in  waving  fields  of  grain, 
in  each  human  being  they  saw  a  divine  force  operating,  and  thought 
that  in  each  a  god  dwelt. 

"Alles  wies  den  eingeweihten  Blicken, 
Alles  eines  Gottes  Spur." 
[Everything  but  proved  the  hallowed  presence, 
Everything,  the  presence  of  some  god.] 

And  as  the  ability  to  make  tiles  out  of  earth,  and  to  put  tiles 
and  bricks  together  into  houses,  walls  and  towers,  or  the  art  of 
forcing  pure  gold  into  the  service  of  men  for  all  sorts  of  decorative 
purposes  seemed  godlike  to  them  as  gifts  of  the  gods,  so  too  in 
justice  and  righteousness  they  perceived  creatures  of  divine  origin. 
Not  as  if  they  worshiped  the  bricks  as  a  kind  of  fetish  (not  even  of 
the  sun  did  they  do  that)  but  much  rather  did  they  see  in  the  whole 
universe  of  nature  and  spirit,  phenomena  and  effects  of  a  God  out- 
side and  far  above  the  world  whose  empire  extended  beyond  earthly 
things. 

The  Babylonians  personified  separate  divine  manifestations  as 
did  all  ancient  peoples  not  even  entirely  excepting  the  Hebrews,  for 
I  recall  for  instance  the  angel  of  the  pestilence  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  15  ff.). 
Moreover,  the  imagination  of  the  Hebrews  exacted  the  strict  re- 
quirement that  Yahveh  as  an  invisible  God  could  not  and  should 
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BABYLONIAN   KUDURRU  SHOWING  EMBLEMS  OF  THE  GODS.        4^ 
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not  be  represented  pictorially,  but  this  again  was  abundantly  offset 
in  that  Yahveh  himself  appeared  even  in  bodily  and  visible  form 
upon  earth  having-  intercourse  with  men  as  the  "angel  of  Yahveh" 
— a  personification  of  God  to  which  there  is  no  analogy  either  in 
Babylonia  or  Assyria.  The  Babylonians  conferred  upon  their  gods 
different  degrees  of  rank  according  to  their  spheres  of  influence, 
their  efficacy,  or  their  mutual  relationship,  representing  the  now 
generative,  and  now  productive,  now  primary  and  now  secondary 
phenomena  as  masculine  or  feminine,  and  under  the  figure  of  parents 
and  children.  Since  the  oldest  forms  of  written  characters  for  the 
word  "month"  have  taught  us  that  it  is  not  made  from  "day"  and 
the  number  30,  but  is  a  comparative  form  of  "day"  by  which 
"month"  is  designated,  so  to  speak,  as  a  single  day  raised  to  a 
higher  power,  I  begin  to  realize  why  the  Babylonians  considered 
the  moon-god  as  the  father  of  the  sun-god.  And  while  they  thus 
ingeniously  personified  single  manifestations  of  deity,  and  saw  the 
good,  beneficent  powers  maintaining  victories  on  every  side  over 
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the  evil  and  destructive  agencies,  they  created  a  pantheon  of  gods, 
goddesses,  and  lesser  divinities  (angels  and  demons)  full  of  imagi- 
nation and  poetry,  and  at  the  same  time  provided  a  favorable  soil 
for  mythological  images  and  tales  such  as  those  which  have  been 
familiar  to  us  since  the  days  of  Greece. 

The  Babylonians,  too,  were  acquainted  with  a  chariot  of  the 
sun-god  to  which  strong  and  never  wearied  mules  were  daily  har- 
nessed, and  they  had  mythical  creatures  like  fauns  and  satyrs.  While 
at  the  first  glance  emblems  of  the  gods  like  those  represented  on 
the  kudurru  here  reproduced,  or,  to  select  two  in  particular,  one 
which  represents  the  god  Marduk,  and  one  which  symbolizes  Ea 
the  god  of  the  waters  within  and  under  the  earth,  might  appear 
more  like  the  denizens  of  hell ;  to  him  who  searches  farther  and  sees 
for  instance  the  fish,  the  symbol  of  the  water,  united  with  the 
goat,  this  goat-fish  becomes  the  symbolization  of  the  merrily  gush- 
ing and  blithely  bubbling  spring — in  other  words,  becomes  simply 
poetry.     And  as  the  Babylonians  were  taught  by  constant  observa- 
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tion  of  the  sky  to  recognize  the  eternal  laws  of  the  gods  in  the 
courses  of  the  stars  and  their  constellations,  so  they  thought  to 
discover  indications  of  the  divine  presence  in  every  earthly  thing, 
in  great  things  and  in  small — and  even  in  the  very  smallest  as  the 
flight  of  birds.  Hence  the  Babylonians  prove  to  be  seekers  after 
God,  yes,  the  most  inquiring  spirits  among  them  even  gave  them- 
selves up  entirely  to  the  search  after  God. 

Countless  traces  point  to  the  fact  that  like  the  philosophers  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  deeper  thinkers  of  Babylonia  divined  the 
ideal  unity  of  the  godhead  behind  the  multiplicity  of  their  indi- 
vidual gods.*"    Yet  I  may  not  carry  out  the  proofs  of  this  to  com- 


A  SCENE  IN  THE  DESERT.  '^'^^ 

pletion,  at  least  not  with  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  Babylonian 
God-conception  with  Semitic  monotheism.  In  this  particular  Babel 
and  Bible  will  always  remain  contrasts,  although  here  again  even 
in  this  contrast  they  prove  to  possess  one  parallel,  the  parallel  of 
human  imperfection,  from  which  even  the  Semitic,  even  the  Israel- 
itish  God-conception  is  not  free. 


Stern,  motionless  and  dead,  the  monotonous  desert  stretched 
out  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  unspeakably  monotonous  was 
the  life  of  the  nomadic  tribes.  No  seed  time,  nor  harvest,  and 
therefore,  too,  no  appreciative  joy  in  in  the  precious  gifts  of  the 

**  Cf.  Alfred  Jeremias,  Monotheistische  Stromungen  inner halb  der  baby- 
lonischen  Religion,  Leipsic,  1904. 
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earth;  in  consequence,  too,  of  the  unsettled  wandering  no  investi- 
gating research  in  the  miracles  of  the  starry  heavens.  An  entire 
lifetime  was  but  a  struggle  for  pasture  ground  and  watering  places, 
and  victory  was  only  possible  because  of  the  close  unity  of  the 
race  and  the  strict  discipline  of  their  warriors  under  the  incon- 
testable judgment  of  one  man  in  command.  A  Semitic-Babylonian 
proverb  says,  "Man  is  the  shadow  of  God,  the  slave  is  the  shadow 
of  the  man,  but  the  king  is  like  God."*^  Because  of  this  saying 
Naram-Sin,  the  son  of  Sargon  I,  calls  himself  "the  god  of  Agade" 
and  is  represented  with  the  horn-bedecked  head-covering.  For  the 
same  reason  probably,  names  of  the  deity  are  often  found  affixed 
to  the  names  of  the  Semitic  kings,  as  for  instance,  Sargani-sar-ali, 
Naram-Sin,  Bur-Sin,  Ur-Ninib,  Bur-Sin,  Isme-Dagan  of  Isin,  N{ir- 
Adad,  Rim-Sin;  and  Dungi  of  Ur  sometimes  follows  this  Semitic 
custom.  We  observe,  too,  that  in  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  the  prop- 
erty of  a  god  or  of  the  palace  is  equally  respected  (Sec.  VI,  8)  and 
in  the  letter  of  the  gushing  Adam-sum-usur  to  the  Assyrian  king, 
we  find  the  words:  "The  king's  father,  my  Lord,  was  the  image 
(salain)  of  the  god  Bel ;  the  king,  my  Lord,  is  also  Bel's  image." 
Of  no  less  interest  is  the  confession  of  a  devout  Babylonian  (IV 
R  60*  V  R  47,  II,  29-32)  "I  taught  my  country  to  keep  the  name  of 
God  and  to  honor  Istar's  name  I  instructed  my  people ;  the  sub- 
limity of  the  king  I  made  equal  to  God  and  I  had  my  people  learn 
the  fear  of  the  palace."  It  may  be  worth  while  to  call  attention  to 
the  interesting  parallel  that  in  the  Amarna  letters  the  king  is  called 
sdr  haldti,  "the  breath  of  life"  just  as  in  Lam.  IV,  20  Yahveh's 
annointed  is  called  "the  breath  of  our  nostrils. "*- 

Whether  and  in  how  far  the  nature  and  life  of  the  desert  con- 
tributed to  the  Semitic  God-conception  is  doubtful.  At  any  rate, 
the  Semitic  nomads  saw  in  El  or  God  to  whom  they  raised  eyes, 
hands  and  heart  as  to  their  "goal,"*^  one  single  and  united  being 
that  made  heaven  and  earth  and  alone  exercises  judgment  over  all 

"  In  the  Assyrian  letter  80,  7-19,  22,  Z.  30  ff.  In  distinction  from  the 
word  avelu  meaning  "slave"  we  have  here,  it  seems  to  me,  the  really  free 
man  characterized  by  the  plural  avele. 

"  In  spite  of  all  expressions  of  my  critics  to  the  contrary,  it  is  certain 
that  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  Semite  word  for  "God,"  'il,  'cl,  "aim" 
or  "goal,"  is  direction.  Not  only  because  the  former  use  of  the  word  'cl  in 
Hebrew  proves  it,  but  even  the  Assyrian-Babylonian  scholars  testify  to  the 
fact  as  unmistakably  as  possible.  See  Babel  and  Bible,  p.  60-61,  and  148  ff. 
The  traditional  view  to  which  the  people  have  held  so  tenaciously  and  accord- 
ing to  which  'el  is  thought  to  designate  God  as  "the  strong  one,"  is  without 
any  trace  of  a  linguistic  support,  and  is  at  once  wrecked  upon  the  short  i  of 
the  original  particle  'il. 
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above  and  below  ;  that  does  not  walk  and  act  as  men  do,  but  remains 
unchangeable  from  generation  to  generation, — a  truly  exalted,  se- 
rious and  sublime  God-conception  which,  however,  after  the  manner 
of  men  immediately  became  confused.  As  the  Sumerians  split  up 
the  godhead  into  the  single  manifestations  of  divine  power  and  wis- 
dom, and  in  so  doing  forgot  the  fountain  head  of  the  One,  so  the 
Semites  divided  the  one  God  of  heaven  and  earth  into  different 
racial  and  national  gods.  They  drew  him  down  to  the  narrow  limits 
of  their  paltry  separate  existence,  full  of  jealousy  and  love  of  fight- 
ing, and  made  the  God  of  the  universe  their  own  personal  special 
god  under  a  name  of  their  own  particular  dialect,  and  made  them- 
selves the  people  and  property  of  this  personal  god. 

From  this  particularistic  God-conception  even  the  great  prophets 
of  Jtidah  and  Israel  did  not  succeed  in  freeing  themselves  completely 
and  permanently.  As  the  Arabian  is  impervious  to  the  truth  that 
his  Allah,  the  one  omnipotent  creator  of  heaven  and  earth  of  whom 
Mohammed  taught  him,  is  none  other  than  Yahveh,  the  one  om- 
nipotent creator  of  heaven  and  earth  whose  worship  Moses  kept 
alive  in  his  people,  so  the  Israelites  since  the  time  of  their  earliest 
forefathers  worshiped  the  one  God  under  the  name  of  Yahveh,** 
the  Moabites  under  the  name  of  Kammosh*^,  and  the  Ammonites 
under  the  name  of  Melech  (Milcom)*^  i.  e.,  the  judge,  but  each 
without  exception  recognized  the  national  gods  of  the  others  as 
actually  and  positively  existing.  It  is  generally  known  that  the  Old 
Testament  itself  teaches  this. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  beautiful  passage  in  the  book  of 
Ruth  where  Ruth's  sister-in-law  at  Naomi's  wish  returned  "unto 
her  people  and  unto  her  gods"   (Ruth  i.   15),  while  Ruth  says  to 

"My  earlier  claim  (see  Babel  and  Bible,  page  150)  that  the  Semitic  nation 
which  had  penetrated  into  Babylon  seventy-five  centuries  before  Christ  and 
from  which  Hammurabi  sprang  knew  and  worshiped  the  God  la've,  la'u 
(i.  e.,  Yahveh,  Yahu)  has  brilliantly  triumphed  over  all  criticism  and  doubt. 
Cf.  Giesebrecht,  Friede  fiir  Babel  und  Bibcl,  p.  3  ff . ;  41-47;  also  Kamphausen 
who  in  the  Historische  Zeitschrift,  56,  488  remarks  :  "With  praiseworthy  dis- 
cretion Zimmern  points  out  (K  A  T  465-468)  that  the  name  Yahu  or  Yahveh 
appears  in  Babylonian  language  only  as  the  name  of  a  foreign  God."  Since 
it  is  well  known  that  I  myself  have  never  made  a  different  claim,  another 
interpretation  of  these  words  would  have  been  nearer  the  fact. 

"  The  Assyrian  rendering  of  the  name  of  the  national  god  of  the  Moabites 
by  Kammusu  shows  that  the  Hebrew  KMVS"  is  more  correctly  vocalized 
Kamosh  than  Kcmosh;  root  form  Kammas. 

"The  designation  of  the  highest  god  as  Mjilach,  "judge,  king."  is  known 
to  have  been  spread  in  Canaan  far  beyond  the  Ammonite  boundary,  whence  the 
cuneiform  List  of  the  Gods  (K.  2100  Col.  IV,  12)  says  that  "God"  was  called 
malahum  in  the  western  country.  Observe  here  the  same  rendering  of  the 
vowal  a  (Sdgol)  by  the  cuneiform  a,  as  this  Babylonian  laz'a  proves  to  be  in 
so  many  of  the  names  of  the  exile.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  Baby- 
lonian system  of  punctuation  made  no  distinction  between  a  and  a. 
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her  mother-in-law  "Thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God, 
my  God"  (verse  i6).  So  speaks  the  simple  faith  of  the  people, 
and  so  too  the  historians  and  prophets  who  repeatedly  mention 
Moab  as  the  nation  of  Kammosh  (Num.  xxi,  29;  Jer.  xlviii,  46) 
as  Israel  is  Yahveh's  people.  And  since  we  have  not  the  slightest 
foundation  for  the  suspicion  that  Kammosh  was  not  worshiped  as 
the  one  creator  of  heaven  and  earth  as  much  as  Yahveh  or  the 
"most  high  God"  of  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  18  E.)  or  that  the  moral 
and  religious  life  of  the  Moabites  was  below  the  level  of  Israel, 
so  it  is  evident  that  the  characterization  of  the  national  gods  of  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  as  an  "abomination"  (i  Kings  xi,  7)  was 
purely  the  outcome  of  political  jealousy. 

How  indispensably  a  particular  god  as  the  head  and  represent- 
ative of  national  unity  seemed  to  the  Semitic  races,  we  have  a  glow- 
ing example  in  the  Assyrians.  When  in  the  second  half  of  the  third 
millennium  before  Christ,  the  Semitic  Babylonians  who  had  pressed 
forward  into  the  land  which  later  was  to  be  Assyria  developed  an 
independent  national  existence,  they  yielded  themselves  at  once, 
without  disparagement  of  the  Babylonian  pantheon  which  they 
brought  with  them  to  their  especial  primitive  national  god  Asur 
{Asir,  Asur).  He,  the  "saving"  and  "holy"  god,  self-begotten, 
without  even  a  consort,  and  not  united  with  nature  or  any  forces 
of  nature  but  standing  high  above  all,  was  thought  of  and  wor- 
shiped as  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  and  as  the  father,  lord  and  king 
of  all  the  gods.  As  Yahveh  is  called  "the  God  of  gods"  and  "Lord 
of  lords"  (Ps.  cxxxvi,  2-3)  so  was  Asur  exactly  the  same:  and  if 
in  Israel  the  cry  was  heard  "Who  is  like  Yahveh  among  the  gods?" 
so  on  the  Tigris  it  resounded:  "Who  is  like  Asur  among  the  gods?" 
But  the  princes  over  the  Assyrians  were  "priests  of  Asur"  chosen 
by  Asur  since  time  immemorial  to  serve  him  as  priests. 

Asur  never  ceased  to  be  the  only  and  most  high  national  God 
of  the  Assyrians  although  it  is  probable  that  the  ancient  Babylonian 
pantheon  influenced  Asur's  position  among  the  other  gods  in  manv 
particulars.  Although  the  ancient  kings  of  Assyria  preferred  the 
titles  "Bel's  viceroy,  Priest  of  Asur,"  thus  rigidly  distinguishing 
Asur  from  the  Babylonian  Bel,  the  lord  of  earth  and  of  humanity, 
yet  it  was  natural  that  Bel,  the  chief  of  the  Babylonian  gods,  and 
Asur,  of  the  Assyrian  should  gradually  fuse  into  one  idea.  Indeed 
we  find  E-kttr,  the  name  of  the  temple  of  the  Babylonian  god  Bel. 
the  tutelary  deity  of  Nippur,  transferred  to  Asur's  temple  Esara 
and  consequently  Bel's  son  Ninib  called  the  son  of  Esara.  Since 
Asur  from  the  beginning  dispensed   with  any   consort    (otherwise 
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how  easy  it  would  have  been  to  give  him  one  by  the  name  of 
Asirtu!)  and  finally  was  assigned  a  goddess  only  to  suit  the  "sys- 
tem," it  is  easy  to  realize  that  Bel's  'consort  Belit  ildni  was  permitted 
to  be  Asur's  wife  at  the  same  time.  With  the  interchangeableness 
of  Asur  and  Bel  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  analogous  case  of 
Marduk  and  Bel,  as  it  is  strikingly  brought  out  in  the  Marduk- 
litany,*^  "Thy  city  Nippur  cast  not  aside ;"  and  also  in  another 
passage,*^  where  Bel  the  second  god  of  the  highest  trinity  is  missing 
because  he  has  just  been  identified  with  Marduk.*^ 

The  chosen  people !  The  egotistic  appropriation  of  the  Most 
High  on  the  part  of  the  single  Semitic  tribes  necessarily  led  to  the 
further  acceptation  that  every  nation  was  "chosen"  by  the  God 
concerned  to  serve  him  exclusively,- — an  acceptation  well  adapted 
to  fill  the  particular  tribe  with  especial  pride.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  with  what  self-satisfaction  the  Moslem  looks  down  upon  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  who  were  not  predestined  like  himself  by 
Allah  to  know  and  worship  the  true  God.  In  the  same  way  in  the 
case  of  Asur's  people  we  meet  with  the  same  idea  of  "election," 
although  without  the  slightest  admixture  of  contempt  towards  the 
other  nations  and  their  gods.  Ashur  is  the  city,  the  land  of  Asur ; 
the  Assyrians  his  people,  and  especially  the  priest-kings  of  Assyria 
considered  themselves  called  of  Asur  from  the  beginning  to  fear  him, 
and  their  race  chosen  to  be  Asur's  priests  and  ministers  forever. 
In  the  same  way  Israel  is  the  chosen  people  of  Yahveh,  not  of  God 
in  our  present  comprehensive  sense  any  more  than  the  Assyrians 
as  the  people  of  the  Lord  God  Asur  could  advance  the  claim  of 
passing  for  the  chosen  people  of  "God." 

The  national  god  made  a  contract  with  his  people  which  in 
Israel  was  even  strengthened  by  a  special  external  symbol,  the  cir- 
cumcision (Gen.  xvii.  10-14).  He  hated  those  who  hated  his  people, 
and  blessed  those  who  blessed  his  people.  Therefore  Israel's  ene- 
mies were  eo  ipso,  enemies  of  Yahveh  (Ps.  Ixxxiii).  "I  (Yahveh) 
will  be  an  enemy  unto  thine  enemies,  and  an  adversary  unto  thine 
adversaries"  (Ex.  xxiii.  22).  And  just  as  Yahveh  went  to  battle 
before  Israel's  hosts  or  Zehaoth,  against  her  enemies,  so  Asur  starts 
out  with  the  armies  of  his  people  to  battle  and  to  victory.    Therefore 

*'IV  R  18  No.  2-^BE  13  420.     See  Weissbach's  Miscellen  No.  XTII. 

"  Z  63-64  and  25-30. 

^"The  treatise  of  Morris  Jastrow,  "The  God  Asur"  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society  (XXIV,  1903,  282-311)  suffers  from  the  funda- 
mental error  that  it  confuses  the  adjective  forms  under  consideration  in  the 
name  Asur,  viz.,  asir,  asur  from  asdru,  "to  be  saving,  prosperous"  (whence 
too  the  Hebrew  asher  is  derived)  with  the  participle  asir  from  asaru,  "to 
have  charge." 
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we  often  see  on  the  Assyrian  reliefs,  the  symbol  of  the  god  Asur  in 
front  of  or  above  the  royal  commander,  in  the  whirl  of  battle  or 
in  the  triumphant  return.  This  symbol  represents  a  half  figure  of 
a  bearded  man  in  the  center  of  a  circle,  the  symbol  of  eternity,  the 
whole  borne  upon  wide  spreading  wings,  similarly  to  the  way  Yah- 
veh  is  represented  as  flying  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  (Ps.  xviii. 
10).  And  as  Yahveh  is  poetically  represented  as  armed  with  shield, 
buckler  and  spear  (Ps.  xxxv.  2-3)  or  as  it  is  said  of  him  in  the 
seventh  Psalm  (verses  12-13)  •  "^^  he  turn  not,  he  will  whet  his 
sword ;  he  hath  bent  his  bow,  and  made  it  ready.  He  hath  also  pre- 
pared for  him  the  instruments  of  death,"  (Cf.  Ps.  xxi,  12),  so  Asur 
too  appears  armed  with  the  bow.  If  a  battle  is  to  be  fought,  he  is 
seen  drawing  the  death-dealing  arrow  from  the  string;  if  victory 
is  won  he  lowers  his  bow.  The  Assyrian  standards  also  show  the 
archer  Asur  standing  upon  an  ox  (Cf.  Ps.  xviii.  10)  or  hovering 
above  oxen  as  he  draws  the  arrow  against  his  enemies  and  the  foes 
of  his  people. 


42°°  SYMBOLS  OF  ASUR.  ^201 

Although  Yahveh  himself  was  not  symbolized  by  any  image, 
but  was  thought  to  dwell  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  ark  of  the  cov- 
enant, yet  his  invisible  throne  (in  remarkable  contradiction  to  the 
absolute  prohibition  of  the  decalogue  against  any  likeness)  was 
thought  to  be  hovering  over  cherubim  ("he  sitteth  between  the 
cherubim,"  Ps.  xcix.  i).  The  representation  of  these  higher  angelic 
figures  the  Hebrews  must  have  adopted  as  they  found  them  from 
other  people  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  And  the  most  prob- 
able theory  is  that  they  were  representations  similar  to  the  winged 
oxen  deities  of  Assyria.  The  Assyrian  standards  which  show  Asur 
standing  on  or  hovering  over  oxen,  favor  this  acceptation. 

How  deeply  rooted  the  belief  was  among  the  Semites  that  every 
nation  and  every  land  had  its  special  divinity  who  wished  and  was  per- 
mitted to  be  worshiped  according  to  the  custom  of  his  own  country, 
the  Old  Testament  likewise  teaches  in  two  memorable  narratives. 
We  read  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  (xvii.  25-28)  that  as  long- 
as  the  people  who   were   transplanted   into   Samaria   from   Babel, 
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Kiitha,  Hamath,  etc.,  "feared  not  the  Lord"  and  "know  not  the 
manner  of  the  God  of  the  land,"  Yahveh  sent  Hons  among  them 
until  at  the  command  of  the  Assyrian  king-  one  of  the  priests  of 
Israel  was  brought  back  to  Bethel  and  "taught  them  how  they 
should  fear  the  Lord."  Sargon  did  the  same  thing  according  to 
the  Sargon  cylinder  (74)  with  the  captive  tribes  of  many  tongues 
who  were  located  in  his  capital  city ;  he  had  them  taught  by  espe- 
cially qualified  Assyrians  the  "fear  of  God  and  the  king."^°  And 
in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  we  are  told  that 
Naaman,  captain  of  the  Syrian  hosts  when  he  had  been  healed  of 


ASSYRIAN  STANDARDS.  '^^"^ 

his  leprosy  and  turned  to  Yahveh,  took  with  him  "two  mules'  burden 
of  earth"  in  order  to  worship  Yahveh  on  Yahveh's  own  soil.  Cor- 
responding to  this  conviction,  all  the  Semitic  tribes  immigrating 
into  Babylonia  accepted  at  once  the  intrinsically  Sumerian  religion 
of  the  land ;  Terach  at  an  early  day  became  "idolater"  in  Babylon, 
and  even  Yahveh-fearing  parents  in  exile  called  their  child  after 
the  name  of  a  Babylonian  deity,  as  for  instance  Mordecai,  Esther's 
foster  father,  was  consecrated  by  his  father  to  the  god  Marduk. 

In  this  way  and  in  no  other  we  can  understand  what  would 
otherwise  be  incomprehensible ;  namely,  why  after  they  had  pene- 

'"  mare  Assur  mudut(e)  i-ni  kalama  ana  suJmzi  sibittc-i  palah  Hi  u  sarri 
akle  sdire  iima'irsunute. 
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trated  into  Canaan,  the  Israelites  both  high  and  lowly  took  up  almost 
from  physical  necessity  the  cult  of  their  new  Canaanite  home,  the 
worship  of  Baal  and  Ashera  on  the  ancient  sacred  high  places.  And 
the  pre-exilic  prophets  in  spite  of  the  titanic  fight  which  they  main- 
tained for  Yahveh  against  the  Canaanite  idolatry  of  their  com- 
panions could  not  succeed  in  attaining  any  lasting  results.  It  was 
truly  a  dramatic  struggle  which  these  inspired,  austere,  fearless  men 
waged  untiringly  against  kings  and  nation,  urging  their  people  to 
purity  of  life  with  the  ardor  of  a  holy  passion,  with  rapturous 
eloquence  and  with  every  available  means,  by  promises  and  threats, 
in  order  to  keep  Israel  even  on  the  ground  of  the  captured  land  of 
Canaan,  to  the  God  of  her  fathers  and  forefathers,  and  to  preserve 
the  nation  pure  and  unpolluted  as  a  political  and  religious  unity. 

Parallels  between  Babel  and  Bible  may  also  be  found  in  reli- 
gious ecstasy,  or  prophecy, — that  condition  in  which  personalities, 
highly  endowed  with  spiritual  gifts  and  ardently  zealous  for  great 
political,  ethical  or  religious  ideals,  feel  themselves  seized  and  im- 
pelled by  God  himself,  and  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  publish  abroad 
visions,  maxims,  and  speeches  usually  of  a  lofty,  poetical  tenor  and 
winning  eloquence.  As  there  were  many  holy  men  in  Israel  and 
Judah  who  were  conscious  of  the  spirit  of  God  working  in  them, 
and  were  therefore  convinced  that  Yahveh  himself  spoke  in  them 
and  through  them  (Amos  iii.  8;  vii.  14-15),  so  too  in  Babylonia 
and  Assyria  there  were  seers  and  prophets  and  prophetesses  like 
Huldah  (2  Kings  xxii.  14)  who  were  in  particularly  close  com- 
munion with  deity  and  made  known  the  divine  will  to  king  and 
people. 

In  Assyria  and  Israel  the  prophets  were  sought  to  inquire  of 
heaven  whether  or  not  the  armies  should  start  out  to  war  (i  Kings 
xxii;  2  Kings  iii).  In  both  cases  we  hear  at  the  beginning  the 
encouraging  "Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee" ;  we  read  the  declaration 
that  God  would  go  with  them  to  battle  and  would  destroy  the 
enemy  of  his  people  with  fire,  and  we  gladly  hear  the  words  of  the 
prophet  ending  "that  ye  may  know  I  am  Yahveh"  (i  Kings  xx, 
13.  28)  or  Nebo,  or  Istar,  as  the  case  may  be.  Interesting  cunei- 
form parallels  may  be  found  in  many  single  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament  prophecies  as  well  as  the  Psalms,  as  a  result  of  the  same 
modes  -of  thought  and  speech  in  both  Semitic  nations.  One  of  these 
seems  especially  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection.  In  Zeph.  iii, 
13,  we  read  of  the  absolutely  happy  condition  of  Israel  in  the  last 
days,  "The  remnant  of  Israel  shall  not  do  iniquity,  nor  speak  lies ; 
neither  shall  a  deceitful  tongue  be  found  in  their  mouth,  for  they 
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shall  feed  and  lie  down  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid."  This 
coupling  of  the  practice  of  righteousness  and  truthfulness  with  quiet 
and  peaceful  pasturage  is  certainly  peculiar,  but  it  is  to  be  found  in 
just  the  same  way  in  the  cuneiform  literature  as  the  promise  of  an 
ideal  and  blessed  existence.  For  instance,  we  read  in  destiny  tablets, 
"If  the  sun  and  moon  are  seen  together  on  the  fourteenth  day,  the 
speech  of  the  land  will  be  truthful,  truthful  words  will  be  in  the 
mouths  of  the  people,  the  cattle  of  Akkad  will  lay  them  down  in 
security  (  ?pargd)iis)  upon  the  fields. 

But  all  the  painstaking  endeavors  of  the  prophets  were  for  the 
most  part  of  no  avail,  and  the  catastrophes  of  the  nation  which 
seemed  to  the  prophets  to  be  the  judgments  of  Yahveh  broke  upon 
them.  The  ten  tribes  of  the  northern  kingdom  became  the  spoil 
of  the  Assyrian  dominions  and  fell  to  pieces  in  further  exile,  and 
even  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  kingdom  were  uprooted  from 
the  Canaanite  soil  and  transplanted  in  foreign  lands.  Still  the  holy 
zeal  of  the  prophets  of  Yahveh  continued  to  burn,  they  comforted 
their  people  with  the  promise  that  Yahveh  would  turn  aside  their 
captivity,  would  bring  his  people  back  and  lead  them  to  a  glorious 
future  if  from  this  time  forth  they  would  cling  undisturbed  to  the 
law  of  Moses  and  would  serve  no  other  god  than  Yahveh. 

And  the  hope  of  the  prophets  did  not  remain  unfulfilled.  In 
539  B.  C.  when  without  a  stroke  of  the  sword  Cyrus  entered  the 
gates  of  Babylon  which  had  been  opened  to  him  by  treachery  from 
within,  and  the  people  strewed  his  path  with  palm  branches,  he 
issued  the  command  that  to  all  cities  whose  gods  had  been  carried 
away  to  Babylon,  the  gods  should  be  returned  and  their  former  re- 
ligion re-established,  and  to  the  exiled  Judseans  he  gave  permission 
to  return  in  order  that  they  might  erect  again  at  Jerusalem  their 
ancient  and  venerable  places  of  worship. 

It  is  true  that  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  Judseans  made 
use  of  the  privilege  granted  them  by  the  Persian  monarch,  but 
within  those  who  did  return  to  Palestine  the  joyful  certainty  came 
to  be  more  and  more  confirmed  that  Yahveh  had  forgiven  his  people 
all  their  sins  (Ps.  Ixxxv.  1-3)  and  himself  had  brought  them  back 
home  to  their  own  country,  thus  before  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
acknowledging  Israel  to  be  his  people. 

We  all  know  the  continuation  of  the  history  of  Israel.  The 
temple  rebuilt  upon  Zion  under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances, 
under  Antiochus  IV  fell  a  prey  to  the  most  extreme  devastation. 
The  conquests  of  the  Maccabsean  heroes  over  the  Syrian  army  raised 
once  more  the  jubilations  of  devout  Judseans  to  the  utmost:  "Blessed 
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is  the  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord  ;  and  the  people  whom  he  hath 
chosen  for  his  own  inheritance"  (Ps.  xxxiii.  12).  The  proclamation 
of  the  glory  of  Yahveh  was  made  known  to  all  nations  that  his 
grace  was  great  over  Israel,  that  Israel  was  his,  "his  people  and  the 
sheep  of  his  pasture"  (Ps.  c.  3),  heaven  and  earth  shall  glorify 
Yahveh  as  the  one  who  has  exalted  Israel  as  the  "people  near  unto 
him"  (Ps.  cxlviii).  New  songs  continually  celebrated  the  kingdom 
of  Yahveh  and  his  annointed  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

But  the  successes  of  the  Maccabees  brought  about  new  defeats 
and  renewed  search  for  a  habitation ;  the  rule  of  Yahveh  or  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  his  Messiah  with  all  the  extravagant  earthly 
expectations  connected  with  it,  would  come,  but  although  postponed 
to  a  promised  future,  continued  to  disappear  into  the  far  and  ever 
farther  distance. 


A  sower  went  forth  to  sow  his  seed,^^  and  with  gentle  forbear- 
ing, and  loving  hand,  and  with  words  so  homely  and  withal  powerful 
put  aside  the  barriers  which  a  particularistic  national  religion  had 
erected  betwen  God  and  the  world,  and  planted  in  the  hearts  of  men 
a  new  conception  of  God  and  his  relation  to  humanity — Jesus  of 
Nazareth  in  Galilee  who  fulfilled  the  law  and  the  prophets  in  that 
he  interpreted  both  in  an  entirely  new  spirit,  developed  and  per- 
fected them.  He  made  an  end  of  all  external  legality  and  hypocrisy, 
elevated  the  laws  of  eating  by  the  eternally  valid  word  that  not  that 
which  goeth  into  the  mouth  but  that  which  cometh  out  of  the  mouth 
defileth  the  man ;  he  met  the  misuse  of  the  Sabbath  with  the  bold 
remark  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath;  he  laid  the  emphasis  of  human  iniquity  upon  the  heart 
and  its  desires ;  he  did  away  with  the  confinement  of  worship  to 
one  particular  place  like  Jerusalem,  and  for  the  pagan  sacrifices  and 
priestly  ceremonial,  substituted  the  secret  prayer  in  the  privacy  of 
one's  closet ;  he  destroyed  all  hopes  in  a  kingdom  of  God  which 
would  come  in  outward  appearance  but  taught  rather  that  it  was 
already  dawning  among  men ;  by  the  removal  of  all  alleged  pre- 
rogatives he  opened  to  all  men  and  to  all  nations  alike  the  free  and 
immediate  access  to  their  Heavenly  Father;  Hberated  the  love  of 
one's  neighbor  from  the  limitations  which  still  clung  to  it  and  above 
all  spiritualized  the  personal  and  human  representation  of  God  by 
the  ever  abiding  words :  "God  is  spirit,  and  those  who  w' orship  him 

"  With  these  same  words  J.  Wellhausen  begins  the  24th  Cliapter  entitled 
"The  Gospel,"  of  his  Israelitische  und  Jiidische  Gescliichtc,  5th  ed.  BerHn, 
1904,  p.  381. 
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must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth"  (John  iv.  24)  ;  "God  is 
love,  and  who  abideth  in  love  abideth  in  God  and  God  in  him." 
Truly  a  new  religion  which,  when  all  the  manifold  human  super- 
fluities that  are  foreign  to  the  personality  and  life  of  Jesus  are  re- 
moved, is  still  destined  to  save  the  world. 

"If  such  and  such  a  star  appear  on  such  and  such  a  day, 
then  will  a  mighty  king  arise  in  the  West  land" — these  and  similar 
words  we  read  repeatedly  on  Babylonian  destiny  tablets,  and  it  is 
clear  that  such  astrological  lore  is  reflected  in  that  story  which  is 
surrounded  by  an  ever  new  fascination, — the  story  of  the  Wise 
Men  of  the  East  who  had  seen  the  star  of  the  newborn  king  in  the 
sky  and  came  to  worship  the  babe  (Matt.  ii).  We  rejoice  in  this 
story,  for  what  Goethe^-  says  is  true:  "By  no  means  do  we  know 
what  we  owe  in  general  to  Luther  and  the  Reformation.  We  have 
been  made  free  from  the  fetters  of  spiritual  narrowness,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  continual  growth  of  culture  we  have  become  qualified 
to  return  to  the  fountain  head  and  comprehend  Christianity  in  its 
purity.  Once  more  we  have  the  courage  to  stand  with  firm  feet 
upon  God's  earth  and  to  have  a  realization  of  our  God-given  human 
nature.  Let  spiritual  culture  continue  to  advance,  let  the  natural 
sciences  grow  in  ever  greater  extent  and  depth,  and  the  human 
spirit  expand  as  it  will,  it  will  never  advance  beyond  the  sublimity 
and  moral  elevation  of  Christianity  as  it  glistens  and  gleams  in  the 
Gospels." 

As  certainly  as  this  is  the  truth,  when  we  search  the  ancient 
Babylonian  world  and  see  the  leading  spirits  of  Babylon  endeavor- 
ing with  earnest  zeal,  even  with  fear  and  trembling  to  seek  God  and 
the  truth,  we  can  joyously  welcome  the  fact  that  the  Evangelist 
granted  to  the  Babylonian  Wise  Men  to  be  the  first  to  offer  their 
homage  at  the  cradle  of  the  Christian  faith. 

"'  Biedermann,  Goethes  Gesprdche.  Leipsic,  1890.  Vol.  VIII,  149.  Con- 
versations with  Eckermann.     March  11,  1832. 


COMMENTS  ON   STONE  WORSHIP. 

AN  AFTERMATH. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 

THE  philosopher's  stone  is  an  idea  which  is  a  modern  relic  of 
the  most  ancient  form  of  religion,  viz.,  stone  worship  which 
we  discussed  in  an  article  published  some  time  ago  in  The  Open 
Court  (1904,  XVIII,  pp.  45  and  661). 

In  the  Old  Testament  Jacob  sets  up  a  stone.  Bethel,  as  a  house 
of  God — a  religious  custom  which  was  also  practised  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians who  called  their  divinely-ensouled  stones  by  the  same  name 
which  has  been  recorded  by  Greek  authors  as  Baitylos.  It  is  strange 
that  the  Greeks  use  the  Phoenician  name  when  speaking  of  a  holy 
stone  which  was  kept  in  a  precinct  of  Delphi,  and  was  called  Baitylos 
by  Pausanias  (10,  24,  5),  and  by  Hesychius,  (see  s.  v.  Baitylos). 
A  holy  stone  representing  Cybele,  apparently  not  of  large  size  and 
supposed  to  be  the  oldest  and  most  venerable  embodiment  of  the 
goddess,  was  kept  in  her  temple  on  Mount  Didymon  and  transferred 
to  Rome  in  the  year  204  B.  C.,  where  it  was  mounted  in  silver  and 
inserted  into  the  mouth  of  a  statue  of  the  goddess  Roma  on  the 
Capitol.     (Arnobius,  VII,  49.) 

Obviously  it  is  no  mere  accident  that  in  the  New  Testament 
Christ  and  his  followers  are  called  "living  stones,"  as  we  read  in 
the  first  epistle  of  Peter,  ii.  3-6: 

"If  so  be  ye  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious. 

"To  whom  coming,  as  unto  a  living  stone,  disallowed  indeed  of 
men,  but  chosen  of  God,  and  precious, 

"Ye  also,  as  lively  stones,  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  an  holy 
priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by 
Jesus  Christ. 

"Wherefore  also  it  is  contained  in  the  scripture,  Behold.  I  lav 
in  Sion  a  chief  corner  stone,  elect,  precious :  and  he  that  believeth 
on  him  shall  not  be  confounded." 
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The  stone  in  Sion  refers  to  the  rock  inside  the  temple  which 
being  the  real  sacred  place  roofed  by  a  cupola  was  left  in  its  native 
roughness  because  it  would  be  desecrated  if  the  stone  mason's  chisel 
should  change  its  natural  condition  into  an  artificial  man-made  sur- 
face. 

In  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  we  find  the  same  awe  for  the  rock 
as  the  symbol  of  Christ  in  i  Cor.  x.  4.  In  speaking  of  the  children 
of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  he  says,  "and  they  drank  of  that  spirit- 
ual rock  that  followed  them,  and  that  rock  was  Christ."  These 
sentiments  are  preserved  in  modern  times  in  the  figurative  language 


THE    KAABA    SURROUNDED    UY    PILGRIMS. 


of  church  hymns  to  the  "Rock  of  Ages."    These  are  a  few  of  many 
instances : 

"Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee." 

"Hiding  in  Thee,  hiding  in  Thee, 
Thou  blest  Rock  of  Ages,  I'm  hiding  in  Tlice  " 

"From  the  riven  Rock  there  floweth. 
Living  water  ever  clear." 

"In  Zion's  Rock  abiding, 
My  soul  her  triumph  sings." 
Though  the  idea  has  passed  into  Christianity,  the  church  fathers. 
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among  them  especially  Clement  of  Alexandria,  (Strom  I,  11  et 
passim)  protest  very  vigorously  against  showing  reverence  to  sacred 
stones. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  connected  with  this  idea  of  the  sacred- 
iiess  of  the  stone  is  the  idea  that  men  may  have  been  created  from  it. 
The  Greek  myth  tells  us  that  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  (the  classical 
Noah  and  his  wife)  created  men  by  throwing  stones  behind  them, 
and  St.  John  the  Baptist  refers  to  a  similar  belief  when  he  says 
(Matt.  iii.  9)  that  "God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children 
unto  Abraham."    In  4  Esdras  v.  5  we  read  that  in  the  last  days  the 
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tribulations  will  grow  so  great  that  the  stones  will  cry  out,  and 
Jesus  himself  in  Luke  xix.  40,  treats  the  stones  as  living  witnesses, 
saying  with  reference  to  the  disciples  that  surround  him  that  "if 
these  should  hold  their  peace,  the  stones  would  immediately  cry 
out." 

The  theory  has  been  advanced*  that  the  reverence  for  stones 
may  have  been  created  by  meteors  which  have  been  observed  to  fall 
from  heaven.  This  is  true  of  the  Kaaba,  the  great  meteorite  at 
Mecca  which  has  been  an  object  of  worship  among  the  Arabians 
since  time  immemorial,  and  has  remained  such  even  with  Mohammed 

*  See  Schreiber  in  his  article  "Baitylos."  (Roscher's  Lcxikon  dcr  grie- 
chischcn  und  romischen  Mythologie,  p.  746.'* 
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and  his  successors,  whose  monotheism  otherwise  discountenanced 
idolatry,  star  worship,  stone  worship,  etc.,  of  any  kind.  But  we 
have  otherwise  no  evidence  that  stones  are  considered  as  Bethels 
because  of  the  fact  that  some  stones  have  fallen  from  heaven.  The 
idea  that  rocks  or  stones  are  habitations  of  God  originated  independ- 
ently of  reverence  shown  to  such  meteorites  as  the  Kaaba. 

While  on  the  one  hand  stones  may  be  regarded  as  habitations 
of  the  Deity,  we  meet  in  folk-lore  tales  of  all  nations  in  the  New  as 
well  as  the  Old  World,  legends  concerning  stones  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  petrified  men.  Even  this  notion  has  been  incorporated 
in  the  Bible  in  the  story  of  Lot's  wife  who,  it  is  stated,  turned  into 
a  pillar  of  salt  because  against  God's  specific  command  she  turned 
back  towards  the  burning  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  A  pillar 
on  the  Dead  Sea  still  bears  the  name  of  "Lot's  Wife,"  and  the  spot 
is  visited  by  curious  travelers  to-day. 

The  last  remin.iscence  of  stone  worship  that  is  still  preserved 
in  our  language  of  to-day  is  the  Mediaeval  notion  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  whose  existence  was  still  believed  in  and  whose  construction 
was  attempted  by  alchemists  only  a  few  centuries  ago. 

Our  article  on  stone  worship  would  perhaps  be  incomplete  if 
we  did  not  mention  that  the  ancient  site  of  Stonehenge  has  been 
selected  as  a  meeting-place  by  the  Ancient  Order  of  Druids,  a  so- 
ciety somewhat  like  the  freemasons  who  in  their  reunions  imitate 
some  of  the  old  traditions  of  prehistoric  ages.  Though  the  religion 
which  prevailed  at  the  tirhe  when  Stonehenge  was  a  place  of  worship 
has  passed  away  into  utter  oblivion,  mankind  has  not  lost  an  interest 
in  the  spirit  of  the  past  and  we  here  reproduce  a  photograph  showing 
the  initiation  of  novices  into  the  order  under  the  auspices  of  their 
grand  master,  who  bears  the  title  of  The  Most  Noble  Grand  Arch. 
The  initiates  carry  long  staves  surmounted  by  crescents,  which  ap- 
parently are  intended  to  represent  the  moon. 

The  ceremonies  are  no  longer  in  rivalry  with  Christianity,  but 
constitute  a  harmless  play  in  archaic  traditions  most  of  which  are 
bnilt  up  more  on  imagination  than  on  a  real  knowledge  of  facts. 


THE  REVERSE  OF  THE  MEDAL. 

MICHELET  ON  THE  GLORY  OF  THE  FIRST  EMPIRE. 

COMMUNICATED  BY  GABRIEL   MONOD. 

WHENEVER  French  writers  or  historians  speak  of  the  First  Em- 
pire we  are  inchned  to  attach  to  it  the  notion  of  an  age  of  glory. 
It  was  commonly  regarded  as  the  most  brilliant  period  in  French 
history  when  France  was  leading  the  world  and  was  feared  as  well 
as  respected  by  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe ;  but  when  we  hear 
a  contemporary  who  still  remembers  the  days  of  Napoleon  the  Great, 
the  picture  appears  in  a  different  light.  This  thought  is  impressed 
on  us  when  reading  a  passage  of  the  manuscript  of  Jules  Michelet. 
the  celebrated  French  historian  of  the  last  century,  communicated 
to  us  by  Monsieur  Monod,  member  of  the  Institute  and  president 
of  one  of  the  great  special  schools  of  the  Paris  University.  Monsieur 
Monod  is  Jules  Michelet's  literary  executor.  He  belongs  to  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Protestant  families  of  France,  and  after  the 
decease  of  his  senior  friend  was  regarded  as  the  most  learned  his- 
torical scholar  in  contemporary  France. 

Monsieur  Monod  writes  as  follows: 

"In  his  last  piece  of  historical  writing — 'The  History  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century" — Michelet  pronounced  a  most  severe  judgment 
on  Napoleon  I  and  his  policy  of  conquests.  But  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  conclude  that  this  severity  was  due  to  the  misfortunes  of 
1870  and  Michelet's  hostility  towards  the  Second  Empire.  He  al- 
ways preached  peace  among  the  nations  and  in  1870  protested 
eloquently  against  a  conflict  which  he  considered  fratricidal  and 
whose  sad  consequences  he  foresaw.  He  retained  unhappy  recollec- 
tions of  the  wars  of  Napoleon  I  and  below  is  given  what  he  said 
of  them  on  August  23,  1845,  ^"  ^  fragment  entitled  My  Cliildliood 
and  the  End  of  the  Empire." 
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The  passage  of  Jules  Michelet  communicated  by  Monsieur 
Monod  reads  as  follows : 

"Dies  irae,  Dies  ilia. 

"Nothing  has  been  more  instrumental  in  aiding  me  to  under- 
stand the  somber  monotony  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  waiting  with- 
out hope,  without  desire,  unless  it  were  for  death,  in  a  word,  that 
abandonment  of  one's  self,  than  my  own  languishment,  as  a  child, 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  First  Empire.  To-day,  that  period 
where  the  years  were  marked  by  victories,  seems  all  luster.  But 
then,  all  was  somber.  Somber  was  France.  Light  shone  only  on 
the  army ;  and  outside  of  France,  on  this  or  that  barbaric  name. 
The  principles  of  the  Revolution,  which  had  been  the  soul  of  these 
grand  wars,  were  quite  forgotten.  Most  people  did  not  know  why 
they  were  fighting.  The  mind  was  exhausted,  the  finances  exhausted, 
our  blood  exhausted.  Every  year  three  hundred  thousand  men 
were  sent  out  who  never  came  back.  There  was  no  more  drawing 
of  lots ;  everybody  was  taken.  Abroad,  a  bloody  death ;  at  home, 
an  intellectual  death.  Nowhere  any  principle  to  which  one  was  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  one's  self.  There  was  no  hope.  A  certain  category 
profited  by  the  situation :  those  who  followed  the  army  like  vultures, 
and  a  small  number  of  bold  big  manufacturers,  who,  thanks  to  the 
protective  system,  were  able  to  fleece  us. 

"This  epoch,  which  dififered  from  the  declining  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  the  Middle  Ages,  by  its  military  prowess,  re- 
sembled them  very  strongly  by  the  contrast  between  the  tragedies 
abroad  and  the  futilities  at  home.  We  may  get  some  idea  of  this 
from  a  little  fact  almost  too  mean  to  relate.  During  the  terrible 
disasters  of  181 3- 14,  our  family  lived  from  two  sources, — the  sale 
of  puzzles  and  society  games !  Read  the  newspapers  of  the  Revo- 
lution. They  all  scintillate  with  ideas.  Midst  their  rhetoric  and 
declamation,  you  feel  yourself  in  light.  Then  turn  to  the  Moniteur 
and  the  Journal  des  Debats  during  the  Empire.  What  dryness, 
what  poverty !  The  review  of  a  book  by  M.  de  Jouy,  a  feuilleton 
of  M.  Geoffroy  against  Mme.  de  Genlis,  an  ode  by  M.  Baour, — 
that  is  the  whole  life  of  the  time.  Nobody,  it  must  be  said,  then  took 
life  seriously.  Everything  which  meant  a  future,  an  existence  of 
some  length,  was  neglected.  What  was  the  use  of  it?  A  man 
lived  twenty  years;  no  more.  There  was  a  fixed  limit.  Life,  why? 
Death,  why?  Who  could  answer  the  question?  A  miserable  exist- 
ence, an  early  death, — one  was  much  like  the  other." 


ETHNOLOGY  OF  JAPAN. 

BY  A  JAPANESE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

AT  the  outset  I  must  say  that  this  paper  is  neither  a  physiological 
1\.      research  nor  a  sociological  study,  but  an  historical  survey. 

There  are  three  authenticated  histories  in  Japanese  about  early 
Japan,  namely  Kojiki  or  "Record  of  Ancient  Things"  (pub.  712 
A.  D.),  Nihon  Shoki  or  "Chronicle  of  Japan"  (pub.  720  A.  D.), 
and  Kogo  Shni  or  "Supplement  to  Old  Stories,"  all  of  which  arc 
respected  as  sacred  books  by  Shintoists.  They  are  official  histories 
compiled  by  court  officers  from  traditions  gathered  from  different 
parts  of  the  Japanese  archipelago.  The  editors  seem  to  have  at- 
tempted to  unify  and  systematize  them  in  order  to  form  a  complete 
history  in  each  case ;  but  their  works  are,  after  all,  a  patchwork  of 
fragmentary  traditions  of  natives  of  Oceania  eating  pineapples  under 
the  shade  of  the  eucalyptus,  of  tattoed  Malayans  in  combat  with 
crocodiles,  of  Siamese,  of  Chinese,  of  Mongolians,  and  of  the 
Koropok-guru  (i.  e..  "pit-dwellers"  in  Ainu  language,  according 
to  Mr.  Batchelor).  These  traditions  were  brought  from  the  native 
countries  of  those  races  of  which  the  Japanese  were  constituted  in 
the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  their  form  of  imagi- 
nation, their  methods  of  interpretation,  their  customs  of  life,  and  the 
character  of  their  cosmogony,  are  so  unmistakably  distinct  that  we 
can  not  fail  to  trace  their  homes.  Consequently  the  early  Japanese 
written  records  named  above  are  too  fanciful  for  casual  readers, 
but  they  contain  very  interesting  elements  which  await  the  scien- 
tific study  of  archaeologists  and  anthropologists.  In  other  words, 
the  traditions  themselves  are  very  valuable,  though  the  art  of  the 
historians  has  made  them  apparently  unreliable. 

The  sources  of  the  traditions  lie  mainly  in  maritime  regions 
like  Shikoku,  Kyushu ;  islands  Oki,  Tsushima,  Iki  and  Sado ;  and 
provinces  Bizen,  Idzumo,  Hoki  and  Ise.     And  the  traditions  them- 
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selves  are  concerned  chiefly  with  marine  matters  like  fishing,  boat- 
ing, sea-gods,  ebbing  and  flowing,  and  crocodiles.  This  fact  helps 
our  inference  that  the  primitive  Japanese  arrived  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  archipelago  from  across  the  v^aters,  coming  from  dif- 
ferent homes. 

It  is  said,  by  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  Japanese  and 
Filipinos,  that  their  mythology,  religion,  stories  and  customs  agree 
with  each  other  to  a  considerable  degree.  Their  mythology  mainly 
has  to  do  with  the  sea.  Each  has  the  story  that  a  certain  sea  fish 
uttered  articiflate  sounds.  Each  has  sacred  trees  and  phallic  wor- 
ship. Each  has  the  custom  of  blackening  the  teeth.  Each  sacri- 
ficed human  beings  to  their  gods.  Each  disliked  second  marriages 
of  women.  Their  house  construction  is  similar.  The  physiognomy 
of  the  two  peoples  is  also  strikingly  similar.  These  facts  show  how 
closely  the  Japanese  are  related  to  Oceanic  races. 

But  it  is  also  an  undeniable  fact  that  much  of  Chinese  or 
Korean  blood  is  circulating  in  Japanese  veins.  Let  me  try  to  set 
forth  these  matters  in  the  following  chapters. 

THREE  RACIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  JAPANESE. 

There  are  three  elements  in  the  so-called  Japanese  race:  The 
first  is  the  Continental,  the  second  the  Oceanic,  the  third  the  ab- 
original. The  first  is  subdivided  into  three  branches,  namely  the 
Tensho  or  Yamato,  the  Idzumo,  and  the  Oyama,  the  last  of  which 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  Malayan,  yet  most  scholars  agree  that  all 
are  different  branches  of  the  same  Mongolian  (according  to  some, 
Tartarv  Hun)  race.  The  first  two  branches  also,  however,  are 
suspected  to  have  their  origin  in  another  quarter,  since  some  scholars 
have  tried  to  prove  on  linguistic  grounds  that  they  are  descended 
from  some  Hindoo  race  that  spoke  Sanskrit.  Five  points  of  agree- 
ments betwen  Sanskrit  and  the  ancient  Japanese  are  given  by  schol- 
ars to  confirm  their  argument,  but  I  will  not  attempt  to  refer  to  them. 
The  coming  of  these  continental  ancestors  of  the  Japanese  to  the 
Islands  may  be  placed  between  2,000  and  1,500  B.  C. 

Speaking  of  the  second  element,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
Oceanic  race  came  over  to  the  Japanese  Islands.  The  ocean  current 
starting  in  the  South  Sea  is  divided  into  two  branches  when  it  ap- 
proaches Japan.  The  one  passes  on  to  the  western  coast  of  Kyushu 
and  beyond  to  the  Japan  Sea,  clearing  the  Nagasaki  harbor.  The 
other  passes  Bungo  Strait,  goes  on  through  the  beautiful  Inland  Sea, 
and  then  reaches  Ise,  so  that  it  is  natural  to  draw  the  conclusion 
that  the  Oceanic  inhabitants  came  to  Japan  floating  on  these  cur- 
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rents.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  they  are  natives  of  Oceania  or 
immig-rants  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  said  that  the  similar- 
ity between  the  Japanese  and  the  Filipinos  of  which  I  have  spoken  is 
the  similarity  between  these  on  one  side  and  the  Phoenicians  on  the 
other.  This  leads  me  to  suspect  that  the  Phoenician  civilization 
reached  not  only  to  India,  but  came  over  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
via  India  and  the  Indians,  several  centuries  before  Christ,  and 
thence  to  Japan.  Those  who  remained  in  Oceania  with  this  civili- 
zation degenerated  because  there  was  no  struggle  for  existence. 
Blessed  by  the  natural  abundance,  they  led  very  easy  lives,  their  only 
intercourse  being  with  inferior  natives,  while  the  adventurers  who 
made  longer  voyages  to  Japan  came  into  contact  with  the  Mongo- 
lians. The  result  of  this  meeting  of  Mongolian  and  Phoenician 
seems  to  have  been  the  victory  of  the  latter,  because  the  ideogram 
which  is  the  index  of  Mongolian  civilization  was  replaced  by  pho- 
netic languages  which  represent  Phoenician  civilization,  and  it  was 
still  many  centuries  later  that  the  ideogram  became  current  in  Japan. 

This  Oceanic  element  is  also  subdivided  into  two  branches: 
namely,  Tsuchigumo  and  Kumaso.  They  are  represented  as  wild 
barbarians  by  the  Japanese  historians,  because  they  were  opponents 
of  the  dominant  race.  Doubtless  they  were  a  very  strong  race  and 
made  much  trouble  for  the  Continentals,  especially  for  the  Yamato 
branch.  When  Jimmu  the  first  emperor  left  his  home  in  Kyushu 
to  proceed  towards  Hondo  with  his  army,  he  met  with  strong  oppo- 
sition from  the  Tsuchigumo  who  were  dwelling  in  the  central  parts 
of  Hondo.  Their  name,  "earth  spider,"  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  their  custom  of  dwelling  in  caves,  and  it  is  quite  safe  to  draw 
the  conclusion  that  they  knew  how  to  make  weapons  and  tools  of 
iron,  the  axe,  the  bow,  and  the  arrow  being  mentioned  in  early 
Japanese  history.  The  second  branch  of  this  race  is  supposed  by 
a  Japanese  anthropologist  to  exist  still  in  Borneo,  while  one  of  the 
noted  Japanese  archseologists  hesitated  to  identify  this  branch  with 
the  Malayan  race  and  prefers  to  trace  its  origin  to  a  Chinese  race 
called  Han. 

The  aboriginal  race  occupied  chiefly  the  northwestern  part  of 
Hondo,  and  Ezo  Island,  though  they  must  have  been  living  in  all 
parts  of  Japan,  because  their  relics  have  been  excavated  everywhere 
more  or  less.  They  were  also  a  strong  enemy  of  the  Yamato  branch 
of  the  Continental  race  for  a  long  time.  This  aboriginal  race  is 
also  subdivided  into  two:  namely,  Koropok-guru  and  Ainu.  The 
Koropok-guru  were  such  small  dwarfs  that  if  caught  in  a  shower, 
of  rain  by  an  enemy,  they  would  stand  beneath  a  burdock  leaf  for 
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shelter  or  refuge.  They  dwelt  in  caves  and  lived  on  shell  food. 
Many  shell-mounds  which  they  left  are  found  even  in  the  suburbs 
of  Tokyo.  They  crossed  the  strait  to  the  continent  by  way  of 
Saghalien,  having  been  driven  out  from  the  country  by  the  Ainu. 
The  physical  characteristics  of  the  Ainu — short  stature,  flattened 
humerus  and  tibia,  heavy  beards,  and  general  hirsuteness,  lighter 
skin,  dolichocephaly  and  brachycephaly,  somewhat  regular  features, 
and  non-savage  looks — have  given  rise  to  theories  of  relationship 
with  almost  every  known  race.  Among  others,  Dr.  Baelz,  who  has 
studied  the  Ainu  at  first  hand,  is  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  the 
extreme  eastern  branch  of  a  race,  related  to  the  Caucasian  stock, 
once  occupying  much  of  northeastern  Asia,  but  split  into  two  sec- 
tions by  the  inroads  of  the  Mongol-Turkish  peoples  at  a  very 
remote  date. 

COMMINGLING  OF  THE  THREE  RACES. 

It  is  evident  that  both  Oceanians  and  aborigines  acted  as  ser- 
vants, slaves,  concubines  or  wives  to  the  continental  races,  their 
conquerors,  and  thus  became  amalgamated  with  them,  as  Mr.  Bat- 
chelor  says  in  his  valuable  book  on  the  Ainu.  But  this  must  have 
been  to  a  limited  extent ;  oftener  they  were  cruelly  slaughtered. 
Here  is  a  quotation  from  Kojiki: 

"When  His  Majesty    (the  first  emperor  of  the  Japanese,  Jimmu) 

made  his  progress  and  reached  the  great  cave  of  Osaka,  Earth-spiders  with 
tails  (one  of  the  Oceanic  races),  namely  eighty  braves,  were  in  the  cave 
awaiting  him,  So  then  the  august  son  of  the  heavenly  deity  commanded  that 
a  banquet  be  bestowed  on  the  eighty  braves.  Thereupon  he  set  eighty  butlers 
and  girded  each  of  them  with  a  sword  and  instructed  the  butlers,  saying. 
When  ye  hear  me  sing,  cut  them  down  simultaneously!  In  the  song  by  which 
he  made  clear  to  them  to  set  about  smiting  the  Earth-spiders,  he  said : 

'Many  people  came  and  entered 
Into  the  vast  cave  Osaka, 
There  they  entered,  there  they  are. 
But  the  children  of  the  august, 
Of  the  mighty  warrior  monarch 
Come  to  smite  them,  come  to  slay  them 
With  their  mallet-headed  swords, 
Slay  them  with  their  flint-ax  weapons. 
Yea  the  children  of  the  august, 
Of  the  mighty  warrior  monarch 
Would  do  well  to  smite  them  now, 
With  their  mallet-headed  swords. 
Smite  them  with  their  flint-ax  weapons, 
Would  do  well  to  smite  them  now !' 
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"Having  thus   sung,   the   butlers   drew   their   swords   and   simuUaneously 
smote  the  braves  to  death." 

Nor  was  Jimmii  the  only  emperor  who  fought  against  the 
"Earth-spiders,"  since  Suijin  and  Keiko  are  specially  mentioned 
as  making  sticcessive  wars  of  extermination  upon  them. 

About  the  aborigines  I  will  not  say  much  here.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  they  were  almost  exterminated  or  driven  away  by  the 
continental  race  after  several  persistent  efforts  at  resistance,  as  his- 
tory tells  us. 

The  three  branches  of  the  continental  race  were  by  no  meani 
friendly  with  each  other,  though  they  came  undoubtedly  from  the 
same  general  stock.  Their  commingling,  however,  was  a  very  im- 
portant matter  for  the  Japanese  nation,  because  this  mixed  race  con- 
stitutes the  ruling  element  of  present-day  Japan.  But  the  history 
of  this  period  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  interpret  for  the  modern 
mind,  since  it  comes  to  us  in  a  mythological  form.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  full  of  interest  for  the  student  of  early  Japanese  history. 
Let  me  try  to  make  this  as  clear  as  possible. 

Tensho,  the  ancestress  of  the  emperor  Jimmu,  was  a  sun  god- 
dess, as  the  tradition  says.  How  this  goddess  gave  birth  to  her 
children  is  a  question  unsettled.  If  we  read  between  the  lines  of 
Kogo  shui  and  Nihon  shoki  she  must  have  been  married  to  the  god 
Susanowo  of  the  Idzumo  branch.  He  seems  to  have  been  driven  out 
by  his  wife,  because  he  was  so  wild  and  rude,  and  was  making 
trouble  in  the  family.  Oshihomi  was  one  of  the  children  of  this 
divine  pair,  and  the  seat  of  his  government  is  supposed  to  have 
been  in  Korea,  though  history  speaks  of  it  as  heaven,  and  of  the 
coming  and  going  of  the  people  as  descending  from  and  ascending 
to  heaven.  As  you  know,  ships  coming  from  beyond  the  horizon 
look  as  if  they  descend  from  heaven,  and  those  going  beyond  it 
look  as  if  ascending.  Hence,  no  wonder  the  primitive  people  used 
such  an  expression. 

Susanowo,  driven  out  of  heaven  by  his  wife,  came  to  Idzumo, 
the  province  from  which  his  branch  originated,  and  married  a 
princess  of  Oyama  or  a  third  branch,  Oanamuchi  being  the  result 
of  this  union.  Oanamuchi  governed  all  the  central  part  of  Japan 
by  means  of  continental  civilization,  and  taught  the  medical  art  and 
other  matters  to  the  people.  His  two  wives  were  both  princesses 
of  the  Oyama  branch ;  so  the  second  and  third  branches  of  the 
continental  race  were  united.  This  union  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  great  help  in  extending  the  power  of  the  Idzumo  branch  over  the 
nation. 
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Now  the  trouble  was  how  to  reunite  the  first  and  second 
branches.  Since  their  union  was  broken  by  the  divorce  of  Tensho 
and  Susanowo,  it  was  the  constant  ambition  of  the  Tensho  govern- 
ment to  rule  Japan  singlehanded.  For  this,  the  subduing  of  the 
Idzumo  government  was  the  only  way  which  was  opened.  Con- 
sequently, Oshihomi  of  the  Tensho  branch  sent  his  messengers 
again  and  again  to  the  king  of  the  Idzumo  branch  who  was  his 
cousin,  and  finally  compelled  him  with  troops  to  make  a  peace 
treaty.  Then  the  conditions  proposed  by  the  Idzumo  branch  were 
two:  first,  building  the  same  kind  of  palace  as  that  of  the  Tensho 
branch ;  second,  marriage  between  the  two  branches.  Thus  the 
premier  of  the  Tensho  branch  built  a  palace  for  the  king  of  the 
Idzumo  branch,  in  the  Idzumo  province,  and  also  he  gave  his  daugh- 
ter whose  sister  was  already  the  queen  of  the  king  of  the  Tensho 
branch,  to  the  king  of  the  Idzumo  branch.  Thus,  the  two  heads  of 
the  branches  became  brothers-in-law.  Moreover  the  king  of  the 
former  gave  his  brother  to  the  latter  as  his  vassal.  So  that,  the 
king  of  the  Idzumo  branch,  moved  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  by 
the  kindness  of  the  master  of  the  Tensho  branch,  presented  his 
whole  dominion  to  him,  and  became  his  obedient  subject. 

Ninigi,  the  third  king  of  the  Tensho  branch,  married  a  princess 
of  the  Oyama  branch,  in  Kyushu  Island.  Ninigi  was  the  first  head 
of  the  Tensho  branch  who  came  from  the  continent  to  Japan  to 
govern  it,  taking  the  place  of  the  Idzumo  government.  Thus  the 
rulers  of  the  Oyama  branch  became  not  only  the  parents-in-law  of 
the  Idzumo  branch,  but  also  of  the  Tensho  branch.  This  Ninigi 
is  the  great  grandfather  of  the  emperor  Jimmu,  the  founder  of  the 
Yamato  government. 

To  extend  this  dry  story  farther,  will  exhaust  the  reader's  pa- 
tience, although  history  gives  cases  of  blendings  and  interblendings  of 
this  kind.  The  only  w^ord  which  I  will  add  is  that  these  unions  were 
also  imitated  by  the  common  people  of  the  three  branches. 

THE  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL  RACE. 

The  Emperor  Jimmu  was  the  great  grandson  of  Ninigi  of  the 
Tensho  branch,  and  the  founder  of  the  Yamato  government.  He 
came  upon  his  throne  in  the  Yamato  province  in  660  B.  C.  after  a 
long  campaign.  Those  who  came  up  from  Kyushu  Island  following 
him  to  Yamato,  the  seat  of  the  new  government,  were  only  one 
boat-full  of  men  and  women,  and  the  boat  can  not  have  been  a  very 
large  one,  if  we  may  judge  by  a  hint  given  in  our  history.  And 
also   the   dominion   which   was   ruled   by   the   Yamato   government 
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could  not  have  been  a  very  wide  territory  but  only  a  limited  district, 
while  the  rest  of  Japan  was  still  one  vast  region  of  forest  and 
swamps  where  wild  aborigines  and  beasts  were  roaming  about.  In- 
deed the  political  power  of  the  Jimmu  government  covered  only 
a  few  hundred  miles.  Peace  now  reigned  throughout  the  whole 
territory  for  six  hundred  years.  However,  it  may  be  only  because 
history  is  almost  silent  during  this  time,  except  mentioning  the 
names  of  successive  emperors,  their  political  seats  (because  each 
new  emperor  changed  the  seat  of  his  government),  marriage  and 
death.  But  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  same  current  which  brought  . 
Oceanians  before  was  still  bringing  others,  and  the  Korean  pen- 
insula was  of  course  sending  immigrants  from  time  to  time  and 
scattering  them  at  the  several  points  of  the  Japanese  coast.  These 
people  naturally  did  not  recognize  the  authority  of  the  Yamato 
government.  The  history  of  this  period  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
a  separate  government  was  established  by  them,  as  well  as  by  those 
in  eastern  Japan  who  were  forgetting  the  heroic  achievements  of 
the  Jimmu  family  six  hundred  years  earlier,  so  that  for  Japan  the 
first  century  before  Christ  was  quite  eventful.  To  subdue  the 
mobs  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  Yamato  government 
appointed  four  governor-generals  in  the  North,  East,  West  and 
.South.  With  this  appointment,  the  Yamato  people  commenced  to 
spread  out  from  their  confined  home  for  many  years,  and  those 
opposed  to  the  Yamato  government  were  made  slaves  or  treated 
as  inferior  by  them.  Thus  the  order  of  the  state  once  broken  was 
restored  and  the  system  of  taxes  and  census  was  introduced,  though 
it  must  have  been  imperfect.  But  this  state  of  peace  lasted  only 
two  hundred  years,  because  the  waves  of  immigrants  which  were 
still  continuing  again  spread  over  the  land,  and  threatened  the 
existence  of  the  Yamato  government  by  reason  of  overwhelming 
numbers  and  because  of  the  superior  civilization  which  they  brought 
from  their  home.  The  policy  adopted  by  the  Yamato  government 
to  meet  such  an  emergency  was  the  appointment  of  eighty  children 
of  Emperor  Keiko  (who  reigned  71  to  131  A.  D.)  as  feudal  lords, 
and  the  Emperor  himself  proceeded  to  subjugate  the  Kumaso  and 
the  Tsuchigumo  in  the  Kyushu  Island.  These  two  tribes  were 
Oceanians,  as  I  said  before.  They  were  exceedingly  warlike  people, 
and  their  chiefs  were  usually  women. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  became  necessary  to  make  expeditions 
once  more  towards  northwestern  Japan.  The  mob  of  aborigines 
rose  up  against  the  Yamato  government,  and  the  campaign  was  led 
by  the  son  of  Emperor  Keiko.     He  brought  back  many  captives. 
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most  of  whom  were  distributed  in  several  places  in  Shikoku.  Thus, 
while  the  power. of  the  Yamato  government  spread  in  every  direc- 
tion and  absorbed  the  power  of  the  aborigines,  as  well  as  the  Ocean- 
ian race,  the  number  of  slaves  was  multiplying  with  great  rapidity. 
Peace  now  lasted  throughout  the  country  until  the  silence  was 
broken  by  the  adventurous  Queen  Jingo  who  attempted  to  invade 
Korea  about  200  A.  D.  She,  being  a  descendant  of  a  naturalized 
Korean  family,  was  very  familiar  with  Korean  conditions,  and  her 
name  became  memorable  by  reason  of  this  enterprise.  A  Japanese 
linguist  thinks  that  the  word  "Jingoism"  was  derived  from  her 
name. 

Her  attempt  was  crowned  with  great  success,  but  afterwards 
the  Koreans  tried  again  and  again  to  regain  their  independence, 
and  whenever  they  tried  it,  some  numbers  of  them  were  carried  ofif 
to  Japan  as  captives.  Doubtless  this  was  a  device  to  multiply  the 
population  which  was  yet  so  scarce  in  the  country.  At  the  same 
time,  there  were  many  groups  of  voluntary  immigrants  from  China 
and  Korea  who  were  made  government  officers,  owing  to  their 
education,  and  their  descendants  have  quite  distinct  family  names 
which  betray  at  once  their  lineage,  like  Mac  shows  Scotch  blood, 
and  Dyke,  Dutch. 

In  this  connection  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  Japanese 
family  names.  The  origin  of  them  seems  to  have  been  when  Jimmu 
the  first  emperor  gave  offices  to  all  his  vassals,  or  rather  his  rela- 
tives, who  had  taken  service  in  the  campaign  from  Kyushu  to 
Yamato.  These  offices  having  been  the  possessions  of  the  families 
but  not  of  individuals,  the  offices  and  families  had  identical  names. 
The  important  offices  were  never  given  to  those  who  were  not  re- 
lated to  the  Jimmu  family,  and  thus  the  blood  relatives  were  closely 
united  with  each  other,  though  women  from  outside  were  taken 
occasionally  as  wives.  If  there  were  any  loyal  vassals  without 
relationship  to  the  emperor,  they  were  made  officers  of  remote 
places,  and  never  served  as  court  officers.  Consequently,  those  who 
have  family  names  might  have  been  regarded  as  high  officers  as  well 
as  relatives  of  the  emperor.  This  political  institution  or  rather 
family  system  seems  to  have  been  kept  pretty  strictly  for  several 
hundred  years  until  the  time  of  which  we  were  speaking  in  the  last 
paragraph,  that  is  415  A.  D.  Now  all  the  officers,  civic  and  military, 
were  insisting  upon  their  royal  origin,  and  the  officers  in  remote 
parts  of  the  country  were  not  without  pretensions.  Hence,  the 
necessity  of  examining  all  family  names,  and  the  plan  adopted  for 
this  purpose  was  to  let  them  swear  by  putting  the  hand  into  hot 
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water,  according  to  the  custom  of  this  time.  This  fact  shows  that 
all  the  races  then  were  mingling,  and  the  particular  Japanese  race, 
neither  pure  Mongolian  nor  pure  Malayan,  was  coming  into  exist- 
ence. But,  to  view  the  matter  from  another  point,  this  shows  how 
family  names  and  blood  were  respected  by  the  people. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF  THE  PRESENT  JAPANESE. 

The  dominant  Japanese  race  at  the  present  time  is  accordingly 
a  mixture  of  three  elements.  The  faces  you  meet  with  in  Japan  will 
tell  you  unmistakably  this  fact,  some  being  broad  faces  with  flat 
noses,  others  long  faced  with  sharp  noses,  and  a  third  having  some 
characteristics  of  each  of  the  others,  although  all  have  black  hair 
and  black  eyes. 

But  the  Ainu,  as  you  know,  forms  a  separate  group  from  this 
dominant  race,  and  according  to  the  view  of  the  Ainu,  the  Koropok- 
guru  still  survive  in  the  Kurile  Islands. 

There  is  a  peculiar  outcast  class  called  the  Eta.  They  are 
hunters,  butchers,  shoe  repairers  and  the  like  by  profession,  and 
they  form  a  separate  village  wherever  you  may  find  them  in  Japan. 
They  were  admitted  to  citizenship  by  the  present  Emperor  in  1870, 
but  the  common  people  still  retain  the  old  prejudice  against  them, 
avoiding  any  kind  of  relation  with  them  as  much  as  possible.  There 
is  not  any  definite  opinion  yet  about  the  origin  of  this  class,  but  it 
seems  to  me  probable  that  their  ancestors  were  brought  as  captives 
from  Korea  at  some  remote  time. 

Formosa  came  into  possession  of  Japan  as  a  result  of  the 
Chino- Japanese  war  in  1894  and  1895.  According  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  Dr.  Mackay,  the  Formosans  are  divided  into  two  general 
parts — Mongolians  or  Chinese,  and  Malayans  or  aborigines.  The 
Mongolians  consist  of  the  Hok-los  and  Hak-kas,  and  the  Malayans 
of  the  Pepo-hoans,  Sek-hoans,  Lamsi-hoans  and  Chki-hoans.  Among 
the  aborigines  are  found  many  barbarous  customs,  head-hunting  be- 
ing one  of  the  most  hideous.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  bring  them 
under  civilization,  although  the  Japanese  government  is  doing  the 
best  it  can. 


SOME    OUTSTANDING    CHARACTERISTICS    OF 
THE  JAPANESE  LANGUAGE. 

BY   HARRIS  LEARNER  LATHAM,  A.M.,   S.T.M. 

WHILE  reading  Romanes' 71/^;i/a/  Evolution  in  Man  I  have  been 
often  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  tongue  pre- 
sents so  many  features  which  that  famous  author  affirms  belong  to 
primitive  language.     Some  of  these  facts  will  be  here  presented. 

To  take  a  very  simple  instance — the  absence  of  the  personal 
pronoun.  The  psychologist  says  that  race  life-history  and  individual 
life-history  have  left  marks  of  the  inner  life  of  man  of  the  ages  be- 
fore and  after  the  rise  of  self-consciousness.  Without  self-con- 
sciousness personal  pronouns  are  not  used. 

Now  in  Japanese  this  curious  state  of  things  is  still  in  existence. 
Of  course  the  first  person  pronoun  is  the  most  significant  in  any 
language.  But  there  is  no  exact  rendering  of  'T"  in  Japanese ;  in 
common  speech  there  are  several  nouns  used.  With  the  help  of 
lexicographer  Brinkley  let  us  see  what  these  terms  mean. 

Wataknshi  is  the  most  universally  used  term  ;  it  has  three  proper 
significations:  (t)  self-interest,  selfishness;  (2)  private,  not  public; 
(3)  embezzlement.  But  these  significations  are  all  lost  sight  of 
when  the  term  performs  the  duty  of  a  pronoun.  In  careless  speech 
this  word  zvataknshi  becomes  zvatashi  or  even  ivashi.  A  speaker 
addressing  a  deliberate  body  will  speak  of  himself  as  Jion-in,  "the 
present  member."  Sessha,  "stupid  person,"  may  be  used  in  familiar 
discourse  with  an  equal.  The  official  will  speak  of  himself  as 
honkivan,  "real  official  post"  (as  distinguished  from  those  which  are 
temporary  or  are  not  accompanied  with  official  title). 

Vulgar  language  uses  besides  zvatashi  and  zvashi,  ore,  and  oira, 
corruptions  of  classical  terms.  Students  and  young  men  in  general 
use  hokii,  "servant."  Sometimes  soregashi,  "a  certain  person,"  and 
\ats\izare,  "vour  servant,"  are  heard. 
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The  servant  in  addressing-  a  superior  will  say  teniae,  "before 
your  hand." 

These  terms  are  all  of  the  first  person,  and  found  in  the  spoken 
language  only;  it  would  take  too  long  to  treat  all  of  the  persons 
and  styles.  Sufficient  has  been  adduced  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  situation.  We  see  how  these  several  nouns  are  gradually  being 
worn  away,  as  for  example,  zvatakushi  which  in  its  vulgar  from, 
zvashi,  does  not  convey  the  original  meaning  of  selfishness,  but  which 
though  now  a  vulgarism,  will  in  time  along  with  ore  or  oira  become 
a  pure  pronoun. 

Still  another  mark  of  the  primitiveness  of  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage is  the  lack  of  narrow  discrimination  between  the  parts  of 
speech.  We  have  just  seen  that  Japanese  "pronouns"  are  nouns. 
It  is  also  true  that  verbs  may  all  of  them  be  used  as  adjectives. 
Miru  means  "to  see,"  mirn  koto  means  "sight."  koto  meaning 
"thing."  Ushinatta  kaue,  "lost  money."  Even  whole  clauses  can 
become  adjectival  so  that  such  expressions  appear  as  yokii  hashiru 
koto  ga  dekiru  hito,  "well-run-can-man,"  i.  e.,  a  man  who  can  run 
well.  In  this  way  the  relative  clause  of  English  is  very  often  turned 
as  there  is  no  relative  pronoun  in  Japanese. 

As  in  English  the  verb  furnishes  many  prepositions.  It  also 
is  used  as  a  noun :  iishi  zvo  zvarera  zva  kikeri  is  from  Mk.  xiv.  i8 ; 
iishi  means  "said"  and  is  in  the  accusative  case  governed  by  kikeri, 
"heard."  Shikashi  and  keredomo,  both  meaning  "but,"  are  verbs. 
True  adjectives  are  fitted  up  with  verbal  endings  and  become  verbs. 

In  short  it  is  impossible  to  construct  a  scientific  grammar  of 
Japanese  on  European  models.  The  language  is  a  composite  that 
has  not  yet  worn  its  several  elements  into  a  well  organized  unit. 
It  is  a  popular  remark  that  Japanese  scholars  have  never  written  a 
scientific  grammar  of  their  own  tongue.  The  spoken  language  is 
specially  in  a  state  of  flux. 

Another  feature  that  impresses  the  student  is  the  abundance 
of  words  in  Japanese.  This  is  not  a  mere  generalization,  but  will 
be  clearly  proven  by  a  few  examples.  In  teaching  English  to  Japa- 
nese one  often  notices  that  what  we  express  in  English  by  a  tone 
of  voice  will  be  put  into  a  word  in  Japanese.  For  example  the 
rising  inflection  or  interrogation  mark,  as  you  please,  becomes  ka, 
a  word  which  is  appended  to  the  interrogative  sentence.  The  pause 
which  sometimes  occurs  between  clauses  or  sentences  may  be  repre- 
sented by  shi  in  Japanese ;  this  shi  is  not  translatable  by  any  Eng- 
lish word,  "and"  is  too  strong. 

What  time  is  it?  \sTokei  zva  Jiau  ji  desuka.  lit.  "clock-bv  what 
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hour  is — ?"  This  way  of  putting  it  seems  tautological  in  "Ameri- 
can" but  not  so  in  Japanese  because  the  syllable  ji  has  so  many 
meanings  that  unless  you  see  its  written  character  or  have  in  spoken 
language  some  limiting  indicative  term  like  tokci,  "clock,"  the  hearer 
will  not  know  whether  you  mean  Nanji  desiika,  "Is  it  you" ;  Nan 
ji  desuka,  "What  character  is  it?"  "What  road  is  it?"  "What  bridge 
(of  a  violin)  is  it?"  "What  matter  is  it?"  I  learned  this  by  the 
puzzled  look  on  the  face  of  my  companion  who  could  not  answer 
because  my  question  had  missed  fire. 

This  large  number  of  homonyms  is  as  you  know  due  to  the 
adoption  of  Chinese  words  into  the  language,  both  spoken  and  writ- 
ten. In  China  there  are  "tones"  to  differentiate  these  similar  words ; 
but  in  transplanting  the  words  the  Japanese  omitted  to  bring  the 
tones  and  so  introduced  a  great  deal  of  confusion  along  with  a 
mass  of  invaluable  material.  I  must  qualify  the  last  remark  to  the 
extent  that  the  Japanese  are  not  entirely  without  "tones"  although 
I  have  seen  no  clear  statement  of  the  matter  in  any  of  the  books. 
There  are  groups  of  native  homonyms  that  so  far  as  I  can  discern 
are  clearly  distinguished  by  the  Japanese  among  themselves  by 
using  slight  accents  and  tones  together ;  to  imitate  them  in  this 
matter  is  next  to  impossible  as  there  are  no  settled  principles  on 
which  the  pronunciation  can  be  determined  as  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  they  disagree  among  themselves  as  to  just  what  the  dif- 
ferences are. 

The  Chinese  elements  in  the  Japanese  language  probably  con- 
stitute the  same  proportion  of  it  as  do  Latin  elements  in  English. 
It  would  be  most  interesting  to  trace  the  parallel  between  the  in- 
corporation of  Latin  into  English  and  of  Chinese  into  Japanese. 
We  may  close  this  passing  reference  to  the  question  by  saying  that 
without  the  aid  of  Chinese  or  some  similar  tongue  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  how  Japanese  could  ever  have  survived  as  the  language 
of  a  thinking,  civilized  people. 

The  multiplicity  of  words  in  Japanese  is  also  due  in  part  to  the 
extraordinary  politeness  of  the  people.  If  two  coolies  are  searching 
for  a  lost  article  and  one  of  them  finds  it  he  exclaims  to  the  other, 
atta,  lit.  "was,"  meaning  "I  have  found  it."  But  when  he  goes  to 
his  employer  he  will  say  "Arhnashita  no  de  gozaimasn"  with  not 
the  least  difference  in  meaning. 

Still  another  reason  for  the  large  number  of  words  in  common 
use  is  the  custom  of  repeating  the  major  part  of  the  interrogative 
sentence  when  replying  to  it.  For  example :  Danna  san  wa  o  uchi 
desuka,  Hci  uchi  destt:  "Is  the  master  of  the  house  at  home?    He 
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is  at  home."  Any  number  of  examples  might  be  adduced,  but  in 
nine  times  out  of  ten  a  simple  Yes  or  No  will  not  be  used  but  some 
part  of  the  questioner's  sentence  will  be  repeated.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Japanese  have  no  true  rendering  for  our  yes.  In  the  an- 
swer Hei,  uchi  desu,  hei  does  not  mean  "yes" ;  it  means  simply 
that  the  speaker  is  listening  or  has  understood  the  previous  speaker. 
Sayo  comes  nearer  meaning  "yes,"  but  its  literal  meaning  is  "ac- 
cording to  what  is  at  the  left" ;  or  more  freely,  "as  follows."  This 
comes  about  from  the  fact  that  the  text  in  Japanese  runs  in  col- 
umns and  reads  from  top  to  bottom  and  from  right  to  left.  Hence 
"as  follows"  must  be  "as  written  on  the  left."  This  idiom  has  been 
transferred  to  spoken  language  and  is  presumably  followed  by  a 
sentence  in  which  the  speaker  states  explicitly  his  agreement  with 
the  last  remark.  So  desu  often  represents  our  "yes"  but  its  mean- 
ing is  "It  is  so" ;  "so"  being  one  of  the  very  few  vocables  having 
the  same  meaning  in  both  Japanese  and  English.  The  literary 
equivalent  of  so  desu  is  shikari. 

When  denying  an  affirmative  the  sentence  may  be  introduced 
by  He,  "no,"  but  more  often  the  negative  idea  is  incorporated  in 
the  verb.     Orimasen,  "is  not,"  means  that  the  master  is  not  at  home. 

Sen  is  the  negative  affix. 

*       *       * 

Another  matter  bordering  both  on  linguistics  and  social  psy- 
chology is  the  matter  of  attention.  I  have  noticed  three  men  con- 
versing on  the  train  ;  in  the  course  of  their  remarks,  say  Mr.  A 
took  the  leading  part.  In  order  to  maintain  the  attention  he  finishes 
nearly  all  of  his  sentences  with  some  exclamatory  word  like  ne  or 
na  which  serves  as  a  prod  to  waning  interest.  The  listeners  must 
do  the  polite  thing  of  course,  so  at  every  pause  made  by  the  speaker 
to  gather  wind  for  additional  discourse,  Mr.  B  and  Mr.  C  put  in 
with  a  hei.  At  the  larger  pauses  Mr.  A  will  close  with  his  ne,  Mr. 
B  will  say  naruhodo,  Mr.  C  will  say  so  desuka  and  Mr.  A  will 
reply  to  both  with  a  hei  to  indicate  that  he  has  heard  their  signs 
indicating  that  they  have  heard  him.  To  one  who  can  understand 
very  little  of  the  language  such  a  conversation  consists  of  a  series 
of  vocables  punctuated  at  convenient  places  by  a  mutual  exchange 
of  grunts. 

In  speaking  to  children  one  must  put  a  nc  after  nearly  every 
word  if  he  suspects  he  is  not  being  understood.  The  response 
to  this  particle  written  on  their  faces  will  signify  to  him  whether 
they  yet  comprehend  his  talk  or  not. 

In  addressing  adults  it  is  impracticable  to  use  a  style  of  address 
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as  compact  as  one  commonly  employs  when  using  English.  The 
natural  flow  of  speech  is  so  watered  by  really  useless  terms  that 
the  hearers  will  not  keep  up  with  the  speaker  if  he  omits  them. 
I  am  not  now  referring  to  discussion  of  abstruse  subjects  or  the 
employment  of  unusual  terms.  I  refer  simply  to  any  simple  narra- 
tive told  without  interruption.  Some  may  contend  against  the  posi- 
tion taken  up  in  this  paragraph  on  the  ground  that  Japanese  are  not 
naturally  slower  to  comprehend  than  Westerners  as  is  implied  by  the 
above  remarks.  But  every-day  intercourse  of  the  people  in  which 
they  in  familiar  discourse  do  use  shortened  forms  is  not  to  be 
quoted  against  my  remarks  because  of  one  vital  point :  in  common 
conversation  the  colloquy  alternates  between  two  or  more  speakers 
and  gives  each  one  time  to  gather  up  what  has  been  said — a  thing 
evidently  impossible  when  speech  flows  on  without  a  break. 

It  takes  no  philosopher  to  discover  the  depth  of  the  indirection 
of  thought  and  speech  among  the  Japanese.  Difficulty  in  holding 
attention  is  but  one  symptom  of  a  fundamental  intellectual  trait. 
For  numerous  reasons  the  foreigner  is  met  with  a  pointless  and 
roundabout  reply  when  he  expects  a  plain  answer.  If  vou  ask  the 
green-grocer  the  price  of  potatoes  he  will  begin  to  tell  you  of  their 
virtues,  or  scarcity,  or  where  they  come  from.  I  have  asked  in 
plain  unmistakable  language  for  prices  three  times  before  getting 
an  answer.  There  is  a  well-known  reason  for  this  hesitation  and 
indirection,  viz.,  an  inherited  custom  to  pretend  that  money  is  a 
foul  thing  and  not  worthy  the  thought  of  a  self-respecting  person. 

Then  the  custom  of  using  go-betweens  and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  customs  have  ingrained  indirection  of  thought  and  speech  to 
the  very  bottom.  Modern  methods  of  education  are  doing  much  to 
awaken  the  minds  of  these  Oriental  Yankees  and  bring  them  into 
their  own  inheritance.  They  are  after  all  not  stupid  nor  asleep  in 
the  general  sense  of  the  word  yet  from  certain  points  of  view  they 
are  guilty  of  almost  inconceivable  indirection.  A  Japanese  who  has 
spent  years  in  a  foreign  land  has  an  altogether  different  force  and 
mental  grasp  from  his  untraveled  brother.  The  Japanese  have  given 
abundant  proof  of  real,  though  hidden,  alertness  in  that  they  have 
been  capable  of  turning  the  tables  on  boastful  European  pedants 
and  prodding  shaggy  beasts  till  they  open  their  eyes  in  wonder  at 
their  own  stupidity. 


MUSIC  IN  EDUCATION. 

BY   THE   EDITOR. 

MUSIC  is  not  indispensable  to  life.  There  are  many  people  in 
civilized  countries  and  among  primitive  races  who  are  abso- 
lutely unmusical,  and  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  be  the  worse  off  among 
their  fellow  beings.  For  this  reason,  it  might  be  considered  that 
music  is  redundant  and  could  be  omitted  in  our  plan  of  education. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  been  retained  and  perhaps  not  without  good 
reason  ;  for  though  man  can  live  without  it  he  is  greatly  benefited 
by  it,  and  those  in  whose  life  music  is  a  blank  miss  much  of  the 
broadening  and  refining  influences  which  this  wonderful  art  affords. 

Music  is  a  world  of  its  own.  After  the  analogy  of  mathematics 
it  builds  up  a  universe  in  the  realm  of  imagination,  the  laws  of  which 
may  be  considered  purely  a  priori.  Music  is  not  a  mere  mimicry 
of  bird-song,  or  of  any  noises  in  the  surrounding  world,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  those  aestheticians  who  believe  that  all  art  is  an  imi- 
tation of  nature.  Music  is  an  independent  construction  of  motives, 
motions,  tonal  and  rhythmic  progressions,  which  take  place  in  the 
domain  of  sound-vibrations.  Musical  themes  may  present  analo- 
gous phases  to  the  world  of  human  sentiment  and  action,  they  may 
accompany  outbursts  of  poetry ;  they  may  help  to  characterize  dra- 
matic action  on  the  stage ;  they  may  depict  pastoral,  martial,  or  other 
events  of  human  life :  but  we  must  remember  that  music  remains 
purely  tonal  and  never  changes  into  real  imitation  of  the  occasions 
for  which  it  has  been  invented.  It  is  the  most  abstract  art,  and  yet 
in  spite  of  all  its  abstractness  it  is  the  most  direct  in  its  effects. 
Animals  are  attracted  by  music  and  there  are  few  people  even  among 
the  musically  untrained  who  would  not  be  stirred  by  the  strains  of 
an  impressive  melody. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  seems  desirable  that  music  should  form 
part  of  our  education.  By  its  means  we  learn  to  appreciate  that  a 
representation  of  the  world  in  words  is  not  the  only  possible  aspect 
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of  life,  and  so  it  will  prevent  the  onesidedness  of  those  who  think 
that  they  have  exhausted  the  comprehension  of  reality  after  they 
have  weighed  and  measured  its  materials  and  have  reduced  its  phe- 
nomena to  exact  formulas.  Life  is  too  rich  to  be  limited  to  one 
mode  of  interpretation,  and  even  the  methods  of  science,  important 
though  they  are,  touch  only  the  hem  of  life's  garment.  Music  is 
an  instance  only  of  the  wealth  of  mental  capabilities,  and  it  is  well 
fitted  to  the  purpose  of  illustrating  how  deep  is  the  realm  of  senti- 
ment in  which  life  finds  its  echo  and  reflection. 

The  usual  method  of  teaching  music  in  the  schools  is  by  sing- 
ing which  is  indeed  the  natural  beginning  of  developing  an  interest 
in  the  tonal  world ;  for  in  singing  we  create  the  tones  ourselves  and 
utilize  the  musical  instrument  which  nature  herself  has  given  us — 
an  instrument  which  is  part  of  ourselves  and  echoes  in  most  direct 
reflection  the  sentiments  of  our  inmost  souls.  Second  to  singing, 
the  piano  is  commonly  introduced,  but  here  I  venture  to  disagree 
with  the  common  practice.  It  is  true  that  the  piano  contains  the 
most  complete  arrangement  for  practical  use  and  is  the  instrument 
on  which  our  typical  conception  of  music  has  been  developed.  A 
knowledge  of  the  piano  is  therefore  indispensable  to  a  musical  edu- 
cation, but  it  does  not  recommend  itself  for  educational  purposes 
because  the  notes  on  the  piano  are  ready  made  and  the  pupil  has 
simply  to  touch  the  keys  to  produce  the  tone,  while  the  correctness 
of  the  note  depends  on  the  instrument  and  not  on  the  player.  For 
educational  purposes  the  violin  would  be  by  far  preferable  because 
on  the  violin  the  player  produces  his  own  notes,  and  if  his  notes  are 
incorrect  he  has  no  right  to  complain,  for  he  has  to  tune  the  violin 
and  every  note  he  plays  is  of  his  own  making.  For  this  reason  I 
would  consider  it  desirable  for  any  musical  education,  that  a  pupil 
should  at  least  for  some  time  be  taught  the  violin  and  learn  to  handle 
that  instrument  with  some  degree  of  skill. 

Of  late  the  musical  world  has  been  benefited  by  a  new  invention 
which  seems  to  me  to  promise  great  success.  The  invention  of  the 
pianola,  or  by  whatever  name  the  piano-playing  instrument  may 
go,  has  made  accessible  to  large  multitudes  the  knowledge  of  musical 
composition.  Until  its  introduction,  acquaintance  with  good  music 
was  reserved  only  for  specialists  and  concert-goers,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  technique  rendered  it  impossible  for  common  mortals 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  a  great  variety  of  music.  Concert- 
goers  hear  a  sonata  once  and  perhaps  a  second  or  third  time,  but 
not  often  enough  to  become  truly  familiar  with  the  intentions  of  the 
composer.     The  result  is  that  they  will  be  bored  the  first  time,  and 
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that  the  meaning  of  the  beauty  of  classical  music  will  rarely  dawn 
upon  them  and  only  after  a  long  time.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
truly  good  music  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  while  rag-time  melo- 
dies which  catch  the  ear  with  impressive  syncopation  receive  the 
plaudits  of  the  masses.  Now  the  piano-player  will  tend  to  do  away 
with  these  difficulties.  It  will  enable  people  of  musical  disposition 
who  have  not  the  time  to  acquire  the  necessary  technique  for  en- 
joying truly  good  music  to  study  the  works  of  composers  before 
they  have  a  chance  of  hearing  them  in  a  concert,  and  they  will  find 
that  a  sonata  which  otherwise  would  have  been  tedious  to  them 
will  prove  not  only  interesting  but  also  instructive  and  helpful. 
They  will  be  able  to  follow  the  music  knowing  the  succession  of  the 
different  motions  and  in  place  of  ennui  will  experience  satisfaction. 

Artists  as  a  rule  are  opposed  to  the  piano  player,  and  their 
dislike  is  easily  accounted  for  and  to  some  extent  justified.  It 
changes  an  artistic  performance  into  a  mechanical  reproduction, 
and  thus  threatens  to  take  from  music  its  most  essential  and  truly 
artistic  feature,  —  individual  conception  and  interpretation.  But 
this  is  no  reason  why  the  use  of  the  piano  player  should  not  be 
encouraged.  The  same  objection  was  offered  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  photograph,  which  threatened  to  subvert  the  artistic 
work  of  the  painter,  and  in  this  case  too,  we  see  a  mechanical  per- 
formance displace  artistic  reproduction.  It  is  true  that  the  photo- 
graph has  crowded  a  great  number  of  portrait  painters  out  of  busi- 
ness and  has  made  picture  making  a  common  possession,  even 
among  those  who  do  not  possess  skill  in  drawing.  Nevertheless, 
it  has  not  only  benefited  mankind  as  a  whole,  but  the  professional 
artist  also ;  for  the  mediocre  limners  have  disappeared,  and  the 
standard  of  pictorial  art  has  been  raised,  rendering  paintings  much 
more  valuable  than  photographs,  and  portraits  in  oil  even  more 
desirable  than  before  the  days  of  the  professional  gallery  and  ama- 
teur camera. 

After  these  comments  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  piano- 
player  will  become  helpful  and  valuable  in  musical  education  of 
any  kind.  It  brings  within  reach  the  knowledge  of  our  best  master- 
pieces and  will  enable  every  one  to  familiarize  himself  without  much 
effort  with  studies  which  may  be  collateral  to  his  own  specialty. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

TO    THE    FORCES    OF    EVIL. 

BY   CYRUS   H.   ESHLEMAN. 

Ye  forces  striving  to  dethrone, 
At  every  stage,  the  righteous  will, 
To  men  of  old  as  devils  known, 
'Tis  meet  to  call  you  devils  still. 

How  often  have  I  turned  and  flung 

My  precious  burden  to  the  ground, 

To  foil  a  fierce  attack  that  wrung 

My  strength  from  many  a  lasting  wound ! 

And  not  in  bold  attempts  alone ; 

Of  fair  allurements  oft  pursued, 

To  learn  what  first  I  should  have  known ! 

They  glittered  only  to  delude. 

But  conflicts  hard  have  made  me  strong; 
Less  often  than  before,  I  stray; 
Despite  your  schemes,  infernal  throng. 
My  soul  has  journeyed  on  its  way. 

My  soul  shall  find  its  rest  at  last. 
Within  the  realm  of  truth  and  right; 
But  ye,  when  all  my  toil  is  past. 
Must  wander  through  the  endless  night ! 


THE   MUDALIYAR   HEVVAVITARNE. 

Among  the  picturesque  figures  seen  at  the  non-Christian  delegation  to 
the  Religious  Parliament  of  1893,  the  Anagarika  Dharmapala  was  one  of 
the  most  striking  personalities,  and  many  of  our  readers  have  met  him  re- 
peatedly and  heard  him  lecture.  He  is  at  present  in  Colombo,  Ceylon,  and 
the  latest  news  from  him  brings  the  information  of  his  father's  death. 

Mudaliyar  Don  Carolis  Hewavitarne  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  Singalese 
business  men,  who  started  life  in  poverty  but  overcame  all  difficulties  by 
his  ability  as  well  as  his  honesty  in  business  dealings.     Mr.  Don  Carolis,  as 
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he  was  first  called,  came  to  Colombo  from  his  native  town  Matara,  fwhere 
his  brother  was  High  Priest  of  the  temple)  at  the  early  stage  of  eighteen 
years.  With  his  limited  means  he  started  a  commission  business  in  a  small 
way,  supplying  eatables  and  other  merchandise  to  the  people  of  Kandy  and 
neighboring  districts.  He  acted  at  the  same  time  as  an  express  agent  for 
forwarding  goods  along  the  line  of  his  business.  He  soon  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  a  reliable  man,  which  formed  the  basis  of  a  new  enterprise  in  build- 
ing up  a  furniture  business.  The  beginning  of  his  new  venture  was  hard  for 
he  had  many  rivals,  but  most  of  them  failed,  and  he  succeeded  not  only  in 
maintaining  himself,  but  also  in  making  his  firm  the  best  known  all  over  the 
whole  island.  He  started  a  manufactory  of  his  own.  improving  the  traditional 
methods  of  manufacture,  invented  new  designs,  and  established  business  con- 
nections first  with  the  Straits,  then  with  Japan,  and  finally  with  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  In  time  he  amassed  a  fortune  which  made  him  one  of 
the  wealthiest  business  men  of  the  island. 

A  predominant  feature  of  the  late  Mudaliyar's  life  was  his  devotion  to 
his  faith.  He  was  a  staunch  Buddhist,  and  the  founder  of  the  Maligakande 
Vidyodya  College.  It  was  on  his  invitation  that  High  Priest  Sumangala  came 
down  and  settled  at  Maligakande,  taking  sole  charge  of  the  institution.  He 
was,  moreover,  a  large-hearted,  open-handed  man.  His  left  hand  knew  not 
what  his  right  hand  gave,  but  he  was  ever  giving.  The  poor,  the  sick  and  the 
needy  found  in  him  a  ready  and  a  cheerful  benefactor.  His  munificence,  in 
spite  of  himself,  eventually  came  to  the  notice  of  the  Government,  and  he  was 
honored  with  the  rank  of  Mudaliyar — an  honor  he  richly  deserved. 

The  Anagarika  Dharmapala  is  his  eldest  son.  His  second  and  third  sons, 
Simon  and  Edmund  Hewavitarne,  are  in  charge  of  the  business  built  up  so 
laboriously  by  their  father,  the  traditions  of  which  they  creditably  maintain: 
while  the  youngest  son,  Dr.  Hewavitarne,  has  just  returned  from  Europe  and 
set  up  in  private  practice. 

The  Mudaliyar  was  cremated,  according  to  Buddhist  rites,  in  the  presence 
of  150  yellow-robed  Buddhist  monks,  among  them  being  the  Right  Rev.  Jina- 
varavansa,  briefly  called  the  Prince  Priest,  who  is  a  brother  of  the  King  of 
Siam,  and  renounced  the  world  for  the  sake  of  devoting  himself  to  a  religious 
life. 


THE  REFLECTIONS  OF  A  JAPANESE  SUICIDE.* 

BY   HARRIS   LEARNER  LATHAM,  A.M.,   S.T.M. 

I  am  done.  I  have  lived  these  one  and  twenty  years  in  this  world  and 
among  all  my  acquaintances  I  have  found  friends  but  one  or  two  who  see 
the  meaning  of  my  words  and  sympathize  with  the  anguish  of  my  soul.  I 
have  sought  to  know  the  secret  of  existence,  to  solve  the  riddle  of  life  and 
discover  my  destiny.  Among  the  philosophers  I  find  only  discontent  and  dis- 
cordant opinions.  The  teachers  who  have  pretended  to  guide  me  are  uu- 
anchored  buoys ;  their  voices  are  but  fog  horns  sounding  only  in  clear  weather. 

*  The  young  man  to  which  I  have  reference  committed  suicide  some  two 
years  or  so  ago  by  throwing  himself  over  the  falls  at  Nikko.  His  reasons  for 
so  doing  were  mentioned  in  a  farewell  letter  which  he  composed.  It  was  brief 
but  contained  the  gist  of  what  I  have  in  my  sketch.  The  facts  appeared  in 
the  English  and  Japanese  newspapers  of  the  day.  Any  one  who  read  these 
accounts  will  recognize  the  allusions  at  once.  I  do  not  wish  to  claim  too  much 
for  what  I  write  as  I  am  relying  entirely  on  memory. 
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I  have  visited  the  shrines  of  my  native  land  in  days  gone  by;  I  have  lis- 
tened u^ith  open-mouthed  wonder  and  reverence  to  the  tales  of  ancient  heroes 
told  me  by  my  aged  parents.  But  these  are  all  fables;  I  believe  in  them  no 
more.    They  have  failed  me.     I  am  a  lone  v^randerer.     I  am  in  despair. 

I  once  thought  that  before  my  mind  would  unroll  the  panorama  of  the 
universe,  if  only  I  should  search  for  the  highest  view-point.  But  I  see  only 
a  short  way  before  me  and  that  dimly.  From  the  dusty  bones  of  past  genera- 
tions arises  a  stifling  pestilential  odor  which  all  but  overcomes  me.  I  know 
I  have  turned  my  back  on  my  native  land  but  what  else  should  I  do,  since  I 
am  undone.  I  thought  to  see  a  world  of  beauty  and  what  did  my  eyes  fall 
upon?  Blasts,  frosts,  conflagrations,  thefts,  murders,  hangmen,  vultures  and 
hell.     Is  life  for  forty  or  more  years  thus  to  be? 

Nature  tells  me  in  hollow,  tantalizing  tones,  Yes.  But  there  is  one 
stronger  who  hurls  back  with  the  spirit  of  Yamato — Nay.  Never  will  I  yield 
to  be  imprisoned  with  such  as  these.  I  once  thought  a  life  full  of  achievement 
was  within  my  reach.  But  they  say  fate  is  over  me;  that  I  can  gain  no  help 
in  prayer,  that  the  gods  of  my  native  land  are  dead.  What  days  are  these  on 
which  I  have  fallen?  I  will  not  be  the  sport  of  blind  forces.  I  can  conquer 
them  even  though  it  be  in  death. 

There  are  sights  that  might  gladden  my  eyes,  but  they  are  denied  me. 
They  are  reserved  for  craven-hearted  souls  who  are  content  to  tread  the 
common  thoroughfares  of  men.  There  are  battles  to  be  won  but  by  those  who 
are  poisoned  by  human  ambition  and  care  not  for  the  soul  of  things. 

Such  are  most  men.  I  was  not  born  for  such  low  existence  as  this.  My 
soul  is  preparing  for  a  loftier  flight;  meanwhile  its  spreading  wings  are 
stained  with  blood  as  they  hopelessly  beat  on  the  prison-house  of  this  human 
existence.  I  cannot  bide  my  time.  I  know  not  what  lies  beyond.  The  grave 
is  dark,  clammy  and  cold,  cheerless  and  hopeless;  yet  'tis  no  worse  than  here. 
Perchance  beyond  the  grave  I  may  descry  another  land.  Or  maybe  my  soul 
freed  from  fleshly  fetters  will  launch  forth  on  a  sea  of  eternal  light  and  merge 
into  the  great  All.  I  know  not.  Maybe  the  pause  of  my  heart-beat  will  termi- 
nate all.  If  so  I  complain  not.  I  see  no  way.  Yet  I  must  have  relief.  I  can 
compel  this  world  to  give  me  one  boon  whether  it  will  or  not.  This  boon  I 
now  appropriate. 

Therefore  to  all  I  say  farewell.  Ye  men  of  fleshly  souls,  I  am  not  one  of 
you.     I  bid  you  farewell. 


BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Courses  of  Study.  Edited  by  John  M.  Robertson.  London :  Watts,  1904. 
Pp.  viii,  516. 

This  book  adds  one  more  to  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  books 
about  books,  but  among  the  literary  guide  posts  this  fills  an  important  place 
of  its  own.  Its  aim  is  not  to  provide  bibliographies,  or  specifications  of  the 
best  books,  but  to  assist  private  students  to  acquire  knowledge  in  any  or  all 
branches  of  liberal  culture.  In  compiling  the  courses  the  editor  has  had  very 
generous  aid  from  specialists  in  the  various  branches. 

The  book  was  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rational  Press  Associa- 
tion of  London,  and  it  seemed  to  the  editor  that  a  systematic  compilation 
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covering  most  fields  of  study  with  a  view  to  the  wants  of  non-specialists, 
would  be  of  service  to  average  culture. 

Each  chapter  mentions  the  leading  works  about  its  particular  subject 
with  descriptive  or  definitive  comment  about  each.  The  student  is  further 
guided  by  the  fact  that  the  books  best  adapted  to  readers  of  little  leisure,  or 
specially  recommended  to  beginners  are  indicated  by  a  prominent  black  type, 
and  works  of  more  elaborate  character  and  standard  rank  by  ordinary  type 
spaced  out.  Sometimes  further  guidance  is  given  by  warnings  against  un- 
trustworthy works.  The  selection  is  made  with  special  reference  to  the  need 
of  the  English  reading  public,  but  in  every  line  the  best  authorities  of  France 
and  Germany  are  given  due  prominence.  The  value  of  this  compendium  is 
still  further  enhanced  by  two  very  complete  indices,  one  of  which  contains 
a  list  of  the  authors  cited,  and  one  enumerating  the  subjects  in  detail. 

While  these  Com'ses  of  Study  can  in  no  sense  replace  the  library  to  the 
enquiring  student,  the  book  may  go  far  to  take  the  place  of  the  service  of  the 
helpful  librarian  in  suggesting  lines  of  work  to  be  pursued. 


Major  General  Forlong,  who  died  March,  1904,  left  a  voluminous  work 
in  the  hands  of  his  executors  to  be  published  under  the  name,  Faiths  of  Man, 
a  Cyclopcedia  of  Religions.  The  General  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  well  known  in  literary  circles  of  England.  He  utilized  his  whole  stay  in 
India  for  a  careful  study  of  ancient  India,  and  especially  its  religious  tradi- 
tions, and  when  he  retired  from  active  service  he  devoted  his  entire  time  to 
a  comparative  study  of  religions.  He  was  a  great  reader  and  in  company  with 
his  wife  sifted  from  his  readings  all  passages  of  interest  in  the  different 
phases  of  religious  thought,  symbols,  rituals,  monuments,  etc.  His  entire 
home  was  devoted  to  this  work.  A  large  round  table  in  his  study  was  cov- 
ered with  systematically  arranged  extracts  ready  to  be  incorporated  in  book 
form,  and  he  left  his  work  in  good  condition,  ready  for  publication,  and  a 
legacy  of  two  thousand  pounds  for  the  execution  of  his  literary  labors.  All 
arrangements  are  in  the  hands  of  his  wife  who  had  been  his  faithful  com- 
panion to  the  very  end,  and  who  is  to  be  assisted  by  two  trustees,  and  it  is 
confidently  to  be  expected  that  the  work  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all 
scholars  of  religion.    Bernard  Quaritch  of  London  will  be  the  publisher. 


The  World's  Career,  or  a  Journey  with  the  World.  By  Joseph  Harter. 
Tiffin,  Ohio.     1903.     Pp.  151.     Price,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Joseph  Harter,  a  stone  cutter  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  who  has  reached  the 
prescribed  three  score  years  and  ten,  has  published  this  little  book  as  an 
attempt  to  summarize  former  scientific  theories  in  regard  to  the  life  history 
of  the  world,  with  additions  of  his  own  original  interpretation  as  suggestions, 
in  which  he  hopes  the  thoughtful  reader  will  find  the  "seed  that  sprouts 
action." 

Mr.  Harter  does  not  agree  with  what  he  calls  the  "imaginary  plan,"  which 
scientists  have  termed  the  nebular  hypothesis.  Instead,  he  considers  the  sun's 
relation  to  the  planets  as  that  of  a  brooding  hen,  and  carries  out  the  analogy 
of  the  egg  so  far  as  to  imply  that  the  ice  fields  at  the  poles  may  be  part  of  the 
original  shell  of  the  world-egg. 

The  author  is  a  native  of  Baden,  Germany,  and  spent  the  first  eighteen 
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years  of  his  life  there.  It  is  plainly  evident  in  this  work  that  he  is  not  a 
literary  man,  and  is  not  accustomed  to  writing  for  the  public.  For  this  reason 
-there  is  danger  that  professional  critics  noting  lapses  in  accepted  grammatical 
and  rhetorical  rules  may  lay  the  book  aside  without  the  consideration  which, 
at  least,  the  author's  sincere  attention  and  original  thought  would  deserve. 


Les  PRIX  Nobel  en  1902.     Stockholm:  Norstedt.     1905.     Pp.  88-ro. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  institutions  that  award  the  Nobel  Prizes,  the 
Royal  Press  of  Stockholm  has  issued  a  very  fine  book  giving  account  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  distribution  in  1902.  Biographical  sketches  of  the  recipients 
with  excellent  portraits  and  cuts  of  the  medals  and  diplomas  are  followed  by 
the  papers  read  by  each  recipient,  according  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
founder,  on  the  subject  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  prize.  Each  address 
is  given  in  the  language  of  the  speaker  although  those  in  Scandinavian  are 
also  to  be  found  in  German  translation. 


Songs  of  America  and  Other  Poems.  By  Edna  Dean  Proctor.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1905.  Pp.  123. 
The  character  of  this  latest  collection  of  Miss  Proctor's  verse  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  title,  since  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
subjects  dealing  with  American  history  and  legend.  Some  were  specially 
written  for  a  definite  occasion  as  "Columbia's  Banner,"  which  was  one  number 
of  the  official  program  of  the  National  Public  School  Celebration  on  Colum- 
bus Day  in  1892 ;  also  "Crowning  Vermont" ;  and  the  "The  Hills  are  Home," 
which  was  written  in  celebration  of  the  author's  native  state,  closing  with  the 
stanza  : 

"Forget  New  Hampshire?     Let  Kearsarge  forget  the  sun; 
Connecticut  forget  the  sea ;  the  shoals  their  breakers  shun ; 
But  fervently,  while  life  shall  last,  though  wide  our  ways  decline, 
Back  to  the  Mountain-land  our  hearts  will  turn  as  to  a  shrine  ! 
Forget  New  Hampshire?  By  her  cliffs,  her  meads,  her  brooks  afoam. 
By  her  hallowed  memories — our  load-star  while  we  roam — 
Whatever  skies  above  us  rise,  the  Hills,  the  Hills  are  Home !" 
Others  deal  with  Indian  myths  and  tales  of  the  red  man's  heroism  and 
privation,  and  two  sing  the  praises  of  "The  Republic's  emblem, — the  bount- 
eous, golden  Corn!"    "The  Captive's  Hymn"  tells  of  an  incident  at  the  close 
of  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

There  are  notes  in  the  back  which  e.xplain  all  references  to  historical  in- 
cidents or  Indian  legend,  thus  adding  value  to  the  poems  which  in  themselves 
are  worthy  representatives  of  Miss  Proctor's  genius. 

Some,  too,  of  the  "Other  Poems"  sing  of  national  celebrities,  though  most 
of  them  deal  with  more  universal  themes.     As  an  instance  we  quote  entire 
"The   Heavenly  Way"   which   is   written   on  the  text   from   Plato's   Republic, 
"Wherefore  my  counsel  is  that  we  hold  fast  to  the  heavenly  way." 
"The  heavenly  way !     The  narrow  path  that  leads 
Where  gulf  and  steep  and  burning  desert  bar, 
Till,  high  and  clear,  it  gains  the  golden  meads 
And  the  soft  radiance  of  the  morning  star. 
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'What  dost  thou  care,  O  Soul,  for  present  gloom, 
The  wind's  wild  tumult  and  the  surging  sea? 
Bear. thyself  grandly  through  the  darkest  doom. 
Thou  heir  of  all  that  was  and  is  to  be. 

'Only  hold  fast  to  heaven !  The  black  night  speeds ; 
The  shadows  vanish  where  the  dawn  gleams  far; 
And  lo !  the  rapture  of  the  golden  meads. 
And  peace  celestial  with  the  morning  star!" 


Logic  Taught  by  Love.     By  Mary  Everest  Boole.    London :  Daniel,  1905. 

This  is  an  interesting  book  written  by  the  widow  of  the  famous  Boole, 
one  of  the  great  logicians,  and  herself  no  mediocre  representative  of  the  same 
science  including  the  additonal  branches,  such  as  mathematics  and  arithmetic. 
The  little  book  is  perhaps  not  what  people  may  expect,  and  she  herself  an- 
ticipates that  her  essays  will  appear  to  some  "a  mere  medley."  It  contains 
hints  as  to  the  teaching  of  logic,  and  pious  exhortations,  yet  it  is  interesting. 
The  author  excuses  her  rambling  way  of  writing  by  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  our  life  is  being  disorganized  by  the  monotony  of  our  methods  of 
teaching.  She  tries  to  escape  this  monotony  by  introducing  variety  and  multi- 
plicity into  her  explanations. 

The  book  contains  twenty-four  chapters  of  about  eight  pages  in  the  aver- 
age, among  which  we  note  the  following  topics  :  In  the  Beginning  was  the 
Logos ;  The  Natural  Symbols  of  Pulsation ;  Geometric  Symbols  of  Progress 
by  Pulsation;  Babbage  on  Miracle;  Gratry  on  Logic  and  on  Study;  Boole 
and  the  Laws  of  Thought ;  Singular  Solutions ;  Algebraizers ;  Reform,  False 
and  True ;  The  Art  of  Education ;  Trinity  Myths ;  and  The  Messianic  King- 
dom. 


The  Dharmmapada  of  Bhagavad-Gautama  Buddha.  Rendered  in  Sanskrit 
Verse  by  Svami  Hariharananda  Araiiya.  Nayasarai,  Hugli :  The  Kapi- 
lasrama.     1905. 

Svami  Hariharananda  Aranya  has  translated  the  Dhammapada  into  San- 
skrit for  the  benefit  of  Hindu  readers,  nd  it  is  published  by  the  Kapilasrama 
for  free  distribution.  The  translator  is  not  a  Buddhist,  but  an  Arshaist,  or 
as  we  would  say  a  Brahman,  who  claims  Buddha  not  so  much  as  the  founder 
of  a  new  religion  as  the  founder  of  a  Brahman  sect.  He  maintains  that 
Buddha  did  not  change  the  meaning  of  Nirvana,  but  he  accomplished  much 
more,  he  attained  to  it.    The  Svami  says  in  reply  to  critics  of  Buddhism: 

"Buddha  is  blamed  by  many  critics  for  fostering  monasticism  and  mendi- 
cancy. Abuse  of  monasticism  is  no  doubt  undesirable,  but  Buddha  is  not  to 
be  found  fault  with  for  it.  It  is  the  innate  tendency  of  every  human  institu- 
tion to  degeneracy  which  is  really  at  fault.  A  Bhikshu,  with  the  culture  of 
Dharmma  which  is  enjoined  by  Buddha  is  a  veritable  blessing  to  society. 
Abundance  of  such  examples  to  follow,  even  if  they  can  only  be  followed  by 
the  majority  of  mankind  at  a  distance,  is  of  far  greater  efficacy  in  improving 
the  moral  tone  of  a  race  than  all  the  secular  repressive  measures.  Buddha 
said  that  it  is  better  to  swallow  red-hot  balls  of  iron,  than  for  a  Bhikshu 
without   adequate   self-restraint,   to   live   upon   public   charity.      But.   however 
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pure  the  source,  what  stream  flowing  to  a  distance  can  help  losing  its  purity? 
"From  this  it  will  be  evident  that  Buddhism  is  not  a  different  religion 
but  a  sect  of  Arshaism  (or  what  is  inaccurately  called  Brahmanism),  founded 
by  a  great  leader.  They  are  the  branches  of  the  same  tree,  and  though  after 
the  lapse  of  ages  they  look  like  different  trees,  yet  the  same  roots  nourish 
them  both." 


Dr.  Hans  Haas,  editor  of  Die  Wahrheit,  a  German  periodical  published  in 
Japan  for  the  benefit  of  those  Japanese  who  study  German,  and  also  author  of 
a  History  of  Christianity  in  Japan  written  in  German,  has  published  two  use- 
ful little  tracts,  one  on  the  sects  of  Japanese  Buddhists,  the  other  on  the  con- 
templated schools  of  Japanese  Buddhism.  The  data  upon  which  his  informa- 
tion rests  are  native  sources,  and  they  are  upon  the  whole  reliable.  There 
are  also  books  on  the  same  subject  in  English  and  French,  but  so  far  as  we 
know  this  is  the  first  attempt  to  present  the  subject  in  German.  The  pam- 
phlets are,  perhaps,  not  too  colored  by  the  Christian  spirit  of  the  author  who 
lives  in  Japan  as  a  Lutheran  minister,  but  it  is  strongly  noticeable  in  the 
foreword  of  Dr.  Augustus  Kind.  There  is  no  need  of  a  scholarly  study  of 
this  kind  to  cast  reflections  on  shortcomings,  but  a  great  interest  attaches  to 
instances  in  another  country  if  we  consider  differences  and  similarities.  We 
may  for  instance  notice  that  the  strongest  sect  of  modern  Japan  resembles 
Protestantism,  especially  as  represented  by  Luther,  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
It  is  the  Shin  sect  in  which  the  priest  do  not  wear  a  special  dress  as  do  the 
other  and  more  contemplative  sects.  The  priests  are  allowed  to  marry  as  do 
lay  men.  They  may  even  eat  meat  or  fish,  and  are  simply  speakers  and 
teachers  in  the  same  sense  as  our  Protestant  ministers. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  sect  that  the  same  stress  is  laid  upon  the  doc- 
trine that  man  can  be  saved  by  faith  alone,  a  principle  upon  which  Luther  in- 
sisted most  vigorously.  They  also  show  a  great  zeal  in  the  interest  of  proper 
education.  They  cultivate  preaching  and  missionarizing.  Their  chief  temple 
at  Kioto  belongs  to  the  greatest  and  most  magnificent  buildings  of  the  country, 
and  they  pride  themselves  that  they  have  never  asked  for  any  government 
support,  which  other  sects  have  always  been  ready  to  accept. 


Our  attention  is  called  to  a  misprint  which  occurred  in  an  editorial 
article  on  "The  Bhagavadgita''  published  in  the  February  number  of  The 
Open  Court.  On  page  ii6  the  religion  of  the  Bhagavads  is  called  the  Bhaga- 
vadgita religion,  while  it  ought  to  be  called  the  Bhagavad  religion.  The 
Bhagavadgita,  or  the  Song  of  the  Blessed  One,  is  the  canonical  book  of  the 
Bhagavad  devotees,  but  the  Bhagavad  religion  is  older  than  the  Bhagavadgita. 


FOUNDATION  OF  A  LAY  CHURCH 

What  is  the  reason  that  so  many  people,  and  sometimes  the  very  best  ones, 
those  who  think,  stay  at  home  on  Sunday  and  do  not  attend  church?  Is  it  because 
our  clergymen  preach  antiquated  dogmas  and  the  people  are  tired  of  listening  to 
them  ;  or  is  it  because  the  Churches  themselves  are  antiquated  and  their  methods 
have  become  obsolete?  To  many  these  reasons  may  seem  a  sufficient  explanation, 
but  I  believe  there  arc  other  reasons,  and  even  if  in  many  places  and  for  various 
reasons  religious  life  is  flagging,  we  ought  to  revive,  and  modernize,  and  sustain 
church  life ;  we  ought  to  favor  the  ideals  of  religious  organizations ;  we  ought  to 
create  opportunities  for  the  busy  world  to  ponder  from  time  to  time  on  the  ulti- 
mate questions  of  life,  the  problems  of  death,  of  eternity,  of  the  interrelation  of 
all  mankind,  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  of  international  justice,  of  universal 
righteousness,  and  other  matters  of  conscience,  etc. 

The  Churches  have,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  ceased  to  be  the  guides  of  the 
people,  and  among  many  other  reasons  there  is  one  quite  obvious  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  religion  and  dogma.  In  former  times  the  clergyman  was 
sometimes  the  only  educated  and  scholarly  person  in  his  congregation,  and  he  was 
naturally  the  leader  of  his  flock.  But  education  has  spread.  Thinking  is  no 
longer  a  clerical  prerogative,  and  there  are  more  men  than  our  ministers  worthv 
of  hearing  in  matters  of  a  religious  import.  In  other  words,  formerly  the  pulpit 
Vv^as  naturally  the  ruler  in  matters  ecclesiastic,  but  now  the  pews  begin  to  have 
rights  too. 

Wherever  the  Churches  prosper,  let  them  continue  their  work  :  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  people  over  whom  the  Churches  have  lost  their  influence  the  following 
proposition  would  be  in  order,  which  will  best  and  most  concisely  be  expressed 
in  the  shape  of  a  ready-made 

PROGRAM  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  LAY  CHURCH. 

GENERAL    TRIXCirLE. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  a  congregation  whose  bond  of  union,  instead  of  a  fixed 
creed,  shall  be  the  common  purpose  of  ascertaining  religious  truth,  which  shall 
be  accomplished,  not  under  the  guidance  of  one  and  the  same  man  in  the  pulpit, 
but  by  the  communal  efifort  of  its  members  in  the  pews. 


FOUNDATION  OF  A  LAY  CHURCH.     (Continued.) 

NAME  AND  FURTHER  PARTICULARS. 

This  congregation  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  The  Lay  Church,  or  what- 
ever name  may  be  deemed  suitable  in  our  different  communities,  and  a  character- 
istic feature  of  it  shall  be  that  it  will  have  no  minister,  but  the  preaching  will  bo 
done  by  its  own  members  or  invited  speakers. 

Far  from  antagonizing  the  religious  life  of  any  Church.  The  Lay  Church  pro- 
poses to  bring  to  life  religious  forces  that  now  lie  dormant.  Religious  aspirations 
have  as  many  aspects  as  there  are  pursuits  in  life,  and  it  is  the  object  of  The  La} 
Church  to  have  representatives  of  the  several  professions,  of  business,  the  sciences, 
the  arts,  and  the  trades,  express  their  religious  convictions  upon  the  moral,  polit- 
ical, and  social  questions  of  the  day. 

The  Lay  Church  will  establish  a  free  platform  for  diverse  religious  views, 
not  excluding  the  faiths  of  the  established  Churches :  provided  the  statements  are 
made  with  sincerity  and  reverence. 

Since  The  Lay  Church  as  such  will,  on  the  one  hand,  not  be  held  responsible 
for  the  opinions  expressed  by  its  speakers,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  be  indiffer- 
ent to  errors  and  aberrations,  monthly  meetings  shall  be  held  for  a  discussion  of 
the  current  Sunday  addresses. 

The  man  of  definite  conviction  will  find  in  The  Lay  Church  a  platform  for 
propaganda,  provided  it  be  carried  on  with  propriety  and  with  the  necessary 
regard  for  the  belief  of  others :  while  the  searcher  for  truth  will  have  the  problems 
on  which  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  own  ventilated  from 
different  standpoints. 

It  is  the  nature  of  this  Church  that  its  patrons  may  at  the  same  time  belong 
to  other  Churches  or  to  no  Church.  And  membership  does  not  imply  the  severing 
of  old  ties  or  the  surrendering  of  former  beliefs. 

The  spirit  of  the  organization  shall  be  the  same  as  that  which  pervaded  the 
Religious  Parliament  of  1893.  Every  one  to  whom  the  privilege  of  the  platform 
is  granted  is  expected  to  present  the  best  he  can  offer,  expounding  his  own  views 
with.out  disparaging  others.  And  the  common  ground  will  be  the  usual  methods 
of  argument  such  as  are  vindicated  by  universal  experience,  normally  applied  to 
all  enterprises  in  practical  life,  and  approved  of  by  the  universal  standards  of 
truth — commonly  called  science. 

(Reprinted  from  The  Open  Court  for  January,  1003.") 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

ON    LIFE   AFTER   DEATH 

BY 

GUSTAV  THEODOR  FECHNER 

TRANSLATED    BY 

DR.   HUGO  WERNEKKE 
Head  Master  of  the  Realgymnasium  at  Weimar. 

Pages,  133.  Cloth,  gilt  top.  i2mo.  Price,  75  cents  net.  Postage  8  cents. 
Gustav  Theodor  Fechner  was  a  professor  of  physics,  but  he  took  great  interest  in 
psychology  and  by  combining  the  two  sciences  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  science 
of  "psychophysics,"  based  upon  the  obvious  interrelation  between  sensation  and  nerve- 
activity.  While  he  did  much  creditable  work  in  the  line  of  exact  psychology,  he  devoted 
himself  with  preference  to  those  problems  of  the  soul  which  touch  upon  its  religious  and 
moral  life  and  its  fate  after  death.  His  little  book  On  Life  After  Death  is  his  most  im- 
portant publication  in  this  line. 

Fechner  believes  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  his  treatment  is  of  especial 
interest  because  he  uses  a  distinctive  scientific  method  in  dealing  with  the  subject. 
Though  the  thoughtful  reader  may  often  find  the  ideas  expressed  at  variance  with  his 
preconceived  notions  of  the  after  life,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  importance 
and  suggestiveness  of  Professor  Fechner's  thought. 


"/  -vis/i  to  congratulate  you  and  the  translator  upon  the  beautiful  translation  of  Fech- 
ner. It  did  not  seem  possible  that  such  a  translation,  breathing  as  it  did  the  entire  spirit 
of  the  original,  could  have  been  made  by  a  German.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  more  successful 
bit  of  translating:'— DAVID  EUGENE  SMITH,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics,   Teachers'  College,  JVexv   Torh  City. 

"■The  essay  of  -vhich  this  little  book  is  a  translation  -vas  first  published  in  German 
in  i8jj.  Its  author  held  that  'the  spirits  of  the  dead  continue  to  exist  as  indiz'iduals  in 
the  living,'  and  has  -vorked  out  this  idea  in  quaint  suggestions  and  meditations  -vhicli 
xuill  interest  many  and  perhaps  will  add  someivhat  of  illumination  to  their  eager  gaze  into 
the  zvorld  beyond  death.  It  is  devout,  hopeful  cmd  confident  of  a  kind  of  a  personal 
immortality:'— THE  CONGREGATION ALIST  AND  CHRISTIAN  WORLD. 

"A  volume  that  will  greatly  interest  if  not  influence  lovers  of  philosophical  Xiritings." 
THE  BURLINGTON  HAWK  EYE. 
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THE  OLD  AND  THE 
NEW  MAGIC 

BY  HENRY  RIDGELY  EVANS 

WITH   AN    INTRODUCTION   BY   DR.    PAUL    CARUS 
ii8  ILLUSTRATIONS        FACSIMILES  OF  PROGRAMS,  Etc 

CIRCA  400  PAGES.        PRICE,    $1.50  NET.    MAILED,  $1.70 

NEW  book  on  the  magic  art,  by  Henry  Ridgely 
Evans,  the  well-known  authority  on  the  subject 
of  natural  magic,  prestidigitation,  mediumistic 
feats  and  allied  subjects,  is  sure  to  create  a  sensa- 
tion among  lovers  of  the  mysterious  and  the 
marvellous.  We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  Open 
Court  Publishing  Company  has  in  press  the  latest  product  of 
Mr.  Evans'  fertile  pen,  namely,  a  work  on  "The  Old  and  the 
New  Magic,"  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Paul  Carus,  editor 
of  the  "Open  Court."  This  book  is  Mr.  Evans'  most  ambitious 
attempt.  It  embodies  the  experience  of  a  life  time,  and  is 
replete  with  reminiscences  garnered  in  the  field  of  magic, 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe.  It  comprises  a  complete 
history  of  magic  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day, 
with  exposes  of  the  most  famous  Illusions  of  the  stage.  Mr. 
Evans  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Alexander  Herrmann, 
Robert  Heller  and  Buatier  de  Kolta,  those  shining  lights 
among  prestidigitators  of  the  past,  and  has  many  interesting 
anecdotes  to  tell  about  them  and  the  tricks  that  made  them 
famous.  Among  living  conjurers  he  is  well  known  and  ad- 
mired as  a  writer  on  magic.  A  number  of  treatises  on  magic 
have  been  written,  but  no  great  historical  work  has  been 
produced  on  the  subject.  Therefore  this  unique  book  on  "The 
Old  and  the  New  Magic"  supplies  a  long-felt  want  among  the 
confraternity  of  conjurers.  Mr.  Evans  has  delved  into  many 
old  libraries  of  this  country  and  Europe  for  data.  A  feature 
of  the  book  is  the  reproduction  of  programmes  of  celebrated 
prestidigitators.  This  feature  alone  makes  the  book  of  im- 
mense value  to  every  professional  and  amateur  magician. 
The  preparation  of  programmes  is  the  bete  noir  of  conjurers. 
With  the  examples  set  before  him  in  "The  Old  and  the  New 
Magic,"  the  wizard  of  the  present  day  can  with  ease  make  up 
his  entertainment,  and  cull  here  and  there  his  information, 
like  a  bee  culls  honey  from  flowers  of  the  field. 
To  the  general  reading  public  this  work  will  prove  a  veritable 
gold  mine.  To  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  con- 
jurer's art  is  well  worth  the  while.  It  is  written  in  a  fasci- 
nating  style,    full    of   anecdotal    and   historical    matter.      The 


chapter  on  Cagliostro  reads  like  a  romance.  This  great  charla- 
tan of  the  eighteenth  century  figured  in  the  diamond  necklace 
scandal,  in  which  were  involved  the  beautiful  Marie  Antoinette, 
queen  of  France,  Cardinal  de  Rohan  and  many  famous  people 
of  the  old  regime.  To  gather  information  on  this  subject, 
Mr.  Evans,  assisted  by  M.  Trewey,  the  French  conjurer,  delved 
into  the  musty  archives  of  the  French  government  and  gleaned 
many  facts  not  hitherto  known.  In  this  book  are  passed  in 
review  the  prestidigitators  of  the  old  world:  Pinetti,  Robert- 
son, Robert  Houdin,  the  father  of  modern  magic,  Robin,  Ander- 
son, etc.  From  the  surviving  members  of  the  Houdin  family, 
curious  and  rare  data  were  obtained,  making  the  chapter  on 
Robert  Houdin  one  of  vast  interest.  Few  readers,  if  any,  will 
be  able  to  lay  down  this  fascinating  book  when  once  begun, 
without  reading  through  to  the  word  Finis.  The  unveiling 
of  secrets  hitherto  kept  so  sedulously  by  magicians  is  of 
interest  to  all  theater-goers,  as  well  as  educators.  The  more 
we  know  about  the  tricks  and  deceptions  of  conjurers,  the  less 
apt  are  we  to  fall  victims  to  unscrupulous  charlatans  and 
impostors  like  Cagliostro  and  many  of  the  mediumistic  frauds 
of  this  century.  To  the  scientific  man  the  book  will  also  be 
of  great  interest. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  this  country  today  there  are 
thousands  of  clever  amateur  magicians,  who  welcome  with 
open  arms  a  new  book  on  their  favorite  theme.  The  avidity 
with  which  magical  literature  is  bought,  and  the  great  number 
of  manufacturers  of  magical  apparatus  extant  who  cater  to 
the  wants  of  amateurs,  are  proofs  positive  of  the  interest  in 
the  subject  of  prestidigitation. 

Most  of  the  historical  matter  in  this  book  is  new  to  American 
readers.  For  example,  there  is  not  a  book  in  English  that 
gives  a  correct  account  of  the  Chevalier  Pinetti,  the  great 
luminary  among  conjurers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His 
life  story  is  worthy  of  the  pen  of  a  Dumas,  so  strange  and 
adventurous  is  it.  Mr.  Evans  has  picked  up  many  rare  prints 
of  this  gifted  artist,  which  have  been  reproduced  in  the  book, 
as  well  as  one  of  Cagliostro. 

We  can  recommend  this  book  as  something  really  unique  in 
the  annals  of  magical  literature;  as  entertaining  as  any 
romance  and  possessed  of  real  pedagogical  value.  It  should 
be  in  every  public  library  and  every  school  in  the  United 
States.  The  illusions  of  Kellar,  the  sleight-of-hand  tricks  of 
De  Kolta,  the  shadowgraphs  of  Trewey,  and  the  wonderful 
handcuff  act  of  Houdini's,  are  all  explained  and  fully  illus- 
trated. 
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Books  for  the  Study  of  Oriental  Religions. 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Buddha 

Reproduced  in  colors  from  the  paintings  of  Keichyu  Yamada,  Professor  in  the 
Imperial  Art  Institute,  Tokyo.  With  a  handsome  cover-stamp  especially  designed  for 
the  volume  by  Frederick  W.  Gookin,  in  imitation  of  a  Buddha-painting  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century      Only  a  limited  number  left.     Price,  $5.00. 

Tliese  pictures,  whicli  are  a  marvel  of  daintiness,  have  been  reproduced  by  the  expensive  three- 
color  process.  The  inimitable  delicacy  of  tint  of  the  originals  has  been  brought  out  in  this  way  with 
scarcely  any  loss  of  quality.  The  illustrations  are  eight  in  number  and  occupy  each  a  separate  leaf, 
with  the  descriptions  and  references  intervening 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Buddha 

Unbound,  eight  illustrations,  on  one  sheet  25x38  inches;  suitable  for  framing; 
sent  rolled  or  folded,  postpaid  at  $1.50;  framed  in  two  narrow  four-panel  frames,  ?4  50. 

Buddha's  Nirvana 

By  Wu  Tao  Tze,  (See  plate  23,  this  portfolio),  a  photogravure  print  of  this  beauti- 
ful i)ainting  on  heavy  paper,  suitable  for  framing,  with  a  full  description.     Price  25c. 

Karma 

A  story  of  Early  Buddhism,  by  Dr.  Paul  Carus,  Third  Japanese  art  edition, 
Crepe  Paper,  tied  in  silk.    Quaintly  illustrated.     Price,  75  cents.  (3s.  6d.) 

"A  thing  of  rare  beauty." — Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

"I  should  be  very  iiappy  were  I  the  author  of  this  tale.  ...  It  is  one  of  the  best  products  of 
national  wisdom  and  ought  to  be  bequeathed  to  all  mankhid."— Count  Tolstoy. 

Karma,  a  Story  of  Buddhist  Ethics 

By  Paul  Carls.  Illustrated  by  Kwason  Suzuki.  American  edition.  Pages  47. 
Price,'l5  cents  (lOd.) 

Karma, 

Eine  buddhistische  Erzsehlung,  von  Paul  Carus.    1897.    Illustrated.    Pp.  29,  35c. 

Nirvana 

A  Story  of  Buddhist  Psychology.  By  Paul  Carus.  (This  is  a  companion  work  to 
the  story  Karma.)     Illustrated  by  Japanese  artist.     Pages  93.     60  cents  net  (3s.  net  ) 

The  Gospel  of  Buddha 

By  Dr.  Paul  Carus.     Tenth  edition.     Pages  xiv,  275,     Cloth,  $1.00  (5s.) 
Accepted  as  authoritative  by  numerous  Buddhistic  sects,  and  translated  into  ten  different  Asiatic 
and  European  languages. 

"Admirably  fitted  to  be  a  handbook  for  the  single  reader  or  for  classes."— The  Critic,  New  York. 

Buddhism  and  Its  Christian  Critics 

By  Dr.  Paul  Carus.     Pages,  311.     $1.25  (6s.  6d.) 

Contents  :  The  Origin  of  Buddhism  ;  The  Philosophy  of  Buddhism  ;  The  Psychological  Problem  ; 
The  Basic  Concepts  of  Buddhism ;  Buddhism  and  Christianity ;  Christian  Critics  of  Buddhism. 

"Every  religious  man  shcald  study  other  religions  in  order  to  understand  his  own  religion;  and 
heinnst  try  to  trace  conscientiously, lovinglythe  similarities  inthe  variousfailhsin  order  to  acquire  the 
key  that  will  unlock  to  him  the  law  of  the  religious  evolution  of  mankind."— From  the  Author's  Preface. 

Das  Evangelium  Buddhas 

A  German  translation  of  "The  Gospel  of  Buddha."  Pages  352.  Cloth  $1.25(5  marks.) 

Buddhist  and  Christian  Gospels, 

Being  Gospel  Parallels  from  Pali  Texts.  Now  first  compared  from  the  originals 
by  Albert  J.  Edmunds,  Honorary  Member  and  American  Representative  of  the  Inter- 
national Buddhist  Society  of  Rangoon,  Translator  of  the  Dhammapada,  the  Buddhist 
Genesis,  etc.  Member  of  the  Oriental  Society  of  Philadelphia.  Third  and  Complete 
Edition,  edited  with  Parallels  and  notes  from  the  Chinese  Buddhist  Tripitaka,  by  M. 
Anesaki,  Professor  of  the  Science  of  Religion  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo. 
Pp.  xvii,  230,  with  index,  printed  in  large  octavo,  clear  type,  good  paper;  bound  in  limji 
board,  with  paper  wrapper,  printed  in  two  colors.     Price  $1.50,  net.     (7s.  6d.  net.) 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,    1322  Wabash  Ave.,    Chicago 
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Summer 
Reading 

What   better  use   can   you  make  of   ONE   DOLLAR  than  to  send  it  for  a 
THREE  MONTHS'  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to 

The  Living  Age 

For  that  sum,  you  can  receive  EACH  WEEK  for  THIRTEEN  WEEKS 
Sixty -four  Pages  of  the  best  possible  contemporary  reading,  comprising 
articles  carefully  selected  and  reprinted  without  abridgment  from  more  than 
thirty  of  the  leading  English  periodicals.  The  subscription  price  of  these 
periodicals  is  more  than  $175.00  a  year.  But  you  may  have  the  best  of  their 
contents  for  three  months, — more  than  800  pages — for  the  small  sum  named. 
You  may  begin  the  subscription  with  any  number^  and  the  magazine  will  fol- 
low you  every  week  to  your  summer  address. 

W^ith  the  whole  range  of  English  periodical  literature  to  choose  from, 
THE  LIVING  AGE  is  able  to  present  A  MORE  BRILLIANT  ARRAY 
OF  CONTRIBUTIONS  representing  A  MORE  DISTINGUISHED  LIST 
OF  WRITERS  than  is  possible  to  any  other  single  magazine,  English  or 
American.  THE  LIVING  AGE  ignores  no  subject  of  contemporary  human 
interest.  Readers  who  want  discussions  of  the  weightiest  subjects,  and 
readers  who  want  bright  social  and  literary  essays  or  the  cleverest  things  from 
Punch,  will  find  what  they  want  in  THE  LIVING  AGE.  The  magazine  gives 
special  attention  to  international  affairs  and  CURRENT  EVENTS  and  DIS- 
CUSSION, and  its  weekly  publication  enables  it  to  present  contributions  on 
these  subjects  while  they  are  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  THE  LIVING 
AGE  looks  back  over  a  long  past  of  SIXTY-TWO  YEARS,  during  which  it 
has  not  missed  a  single  weekly  issue;  bu'  its  chief  business  is  WITH  THE 
PRESENT  AND  THE  FUTURE.  With  all  its  other  attractions  it  prints 
the  best  SERIAL  AND  SHORT  STORIES  and  THE  BEST  \  ERSE. 
Specimen  copies  will  be  sent  free  on  application.  The  regular  subscription 
price  is  SIX  DOLLARS  A  YEAR,— 52  numbers  and  more  than  3,300  pages. 

The  Living  Age  Company 
6  Beacon  Street,   Boston,  Mass. 


THE  WORLD'S  DESIRES 


EDGAR  A.  ASHCROFT 

This  book  is  a  careful  and  reverential  study  of  human  life  and  phi- 
losophy, as  viewed  from  a  monistic  standpoint.  A  strictly  logical  and 
scientific  exposition,  indicating  a  midway  course  between  irrational 
fanaticism  and  unphilosophical  materialism. 

Pages, xii,  440.     Cloth,  gilt  top,  $3.50  net. 


ZooLOGiscHEs  Institut  der  Universitat  Jena. 

Jena,  ii,  i,  1906. 
My  dear  Mr.  Ashcroft : 

Accept  my  sincerest  thanks  for  sending  your  splendid  work.  The  IVorld's  Desires;  for 
your  excellent  exposition  of  our  "Monism,"  and  mainly  for  the  great  honor  of  my  personal 
dedication !  I  hope  your  book  will  very  much  contribute  to  tlrue  understanding  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  true  monistic  philosophy  and  the  realistic  religion  connected  with  it.  I  wish 
sincerely  that  it  may  soon  reach  a  very  wide  circle  of  intelligent  readers. 

*  *  * 

I  have  been  ill  several  months  and  must  resign  for  a  long  time  every  work.  Therefore  I 
must  beg  your  pardon  that  I  cannot  write  more  to-day. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ernst  Haeckel. 
Mr.  Edgar  Ashcroft,  London. 


PRESS   COMMENTS. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.     "An  attempt  to  popularize  the  cause  of  Monistic  Religion." 
The  Outlook.     "Mr.  .A.shcroft  writes  with  evident  literary  gift  and  sense  of  reverence." 
The  Scotsman.    "Evident  scholarship  and  literary  ability." 

Publisher  and  Bookseller.  "The  general  reader  who  wishes  to  understand  the  philosophy  of 
Professor  Haeckel  and  his  school,  could  not  easily  find  a  better  guide  than  Mr.  Ash- 
croft. 

"Writes  pleasantly  and  lucidly  and  eschews,  as  far  as  possible,  the  jargon  of 
technicalities." 
The  Glasgow  Herald.     "A  system  of  scientific  realism,  based  upon  the  conscientious  obser- 
vations by  the  human  senses  of  the  complicated  facts  of  the  universe,  as  interpreted 
by  the  nerve  organisms." 
Literary  Guide.    "Instinct  and  persuasive  earnestness,  which  is  all  the  more  winning,  because 
it  comes  as  a  climax  to  a  careful  scientific  study." 
"A  help  in  the  right  direction." 
"His  language  is  dignified  and  clear." 
"We  cordially  praise  its  sincere  and  generous  tone." 
"His  new  philosophy  has  joyousness  as  well  as  reasonableness." 
The  Daily  Mail,  London.     "Mr.  Ashcroft  is  very  much  in  earnest  and  his  book  will  be  read 
with  pleasure  by  thousands  sympathizing  with  his  desire  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the 
painful  earth." 
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A  Portfolio  of  Portraits  of  Eminent 
Mathematicians 

Edited  by  PROFESSOR  DAVID  EUGENE  SMITH,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Teachers  College 
Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  City 


IN  response  to  a  wide-spread  demand  from  those  interested  in 
mathematics  and  the  history  of  education,  Professor  Smith  has 
edited   a  series  of  portraits  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  world's  contributors  to  the  mathematical  sciences. 

Accompanying  each  portrait  is  a  brief  biographical  sketch, 
with  occasional  notes  of  interest  concerning  the  artists  represented. 

The  pictures  are  of  a  size  that  allows  for  framing,  it  being  the 
hope  that  a  new  interest  in  mathematics  may  be  aroused  through 
the  decoration  of  class-rooms  by  the  portraits  of  those  who 
helped  to  create  the  science. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  editor  and  the  publishers  to  follow 
this  Portfolio  by  others,  in  case  the  demand  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  expense.  In  this  way  there  can  be  placed  before 
students  of  mathematics,  for  a  moderate  sum,  the  results  of  many 
years  of  collecting  and  of  a  large  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

The  first  installment  consists  of  twelve  great  mathematicians 
down  to  1700  A.  D.  and  includes  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Euclid, 
Archimedes,  Leonardo  of  Pisa,  Cardan,  Vieta,  Fermat,  Descartes, 
Leibnitz,  Newton,  Napier. 

Twelve  Portraits    on    Imperial   Japanese    Veilunn,    11x14,  So.OO 
Twelve  Portraits  on  the  best  American  Plate  Paper,  11x14,  $3.00 

"7  think  that  portraits  of  favious  mathematicians  when  hung  in  a 
Common  Room  or  Lecttire  Room  are  not  only  in  themselves  an  ornament, 
but  often  excite  the  interest  of  students.  No  doubt,  also,  the  presence  of 
such  portraits  jjromotes  the  introduction  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject  of 
historical  notes  on  its  development,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  valuable  feature 
in  recent  teaching.  I  hope  the  response  of  the  public  xcill  justify  yon 
in  continuing  the  series.'"— W.  W.  ROUSE  BALL,^Cambridge,  England. 

''The  issue  of  this  fine  collection  is  equally  creditable  to  the  expert 
knoxvledge  and  discriminating  taste  of  the  Editor,  Professor  David  Eugene 
Smith,  and  to  the  liberality  and  artistic  resources  of  The  Open  Court  Pub- 
lishing Co."—F.  N.  COLE,  Editor  American  Mathematical  Bulletin ,  New  York. 

"The  selection  is  ivell  made,  the  reproduction  is  handsomely  executed, 
and  the  brief  account  which  accompanies  each  portrait  is  of  interest.  Prof. 
Smith  has  rendered  a  valuable  service  to  all  zcho  have  interest  in  math- 
ematics,  by  editing  this  collection.  Wherever  mathematics  is  taught,  these 
portraits  should  adorn  the  walls."— WILLIAM F.  OSQOOD,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Second  Edition   thoroughhj  Corrected 
and  Revised,  with  Portrait. 

Species  and  Varieties: 

Their  Origin  by  Mutation 
By  Hugo  de  Vries 

Professor    of    Botany    in    the    University     of    Amsterdam 

Edited  by  Daniel  Trembly  MacDougal,  Assistant 

Director    of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden 

xxiii  +  830  pages 

^HE  belief  has  prevailed  for  more  than  half 
a  century  that  species  are  changed  into  new 
types  very  slowly  and  that  thousands  of 
years  were  necessary  for  the  development 
of  a  new  type  of  animal  or  plant.  After 
twenty  years  of  arduous  investigation  Professor  de  Vries 
has  announced  that  he  has  found  that  new  species  originat- 
ed suddenly  by  jumps,  or  by  "mutations,"  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  this  discovery  he  offers  an  explanation  of  the 
qualities  of  living  organisms  on  the  basis  of  the  concep- 
tion of  unit-characters.  Important  modifications  are  also 
proposed  as  to  the  conceptions  of  species  and  varieties  as 
well  as  of  variability,  inheritance,  atavism,  selection  and 
descent  in  general. 

The  announcement  of  the  results  in  question  has  excited 
more  interest  among  naturalists  than  any  publication 
since  the  appearance  of  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species,  and 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 
evolution.  Professor  de  Vries  was  invited  to  deliver  a  series 
of  lectures  upon  the  subject  at  the  University  of  California 
during  the  summer  of  1904,  and  these  lectures  are  offered 
to  a  public  now  thoroughly  interested  in  modern  ideas  of 
evolution. 

The  contents  of  the  book  include  a  readable  and  orderly 
recital  of  the  facts  and  details  which  furnish  the  basis  for 
the  mutation-theory  of  the  origin  of  species.  All  of  the 
more  important  phases  of  heredity  and  descent  come  in 
for  a  clarifying  treatment  that  renders  the  volurne 
extremely  readable  to  the  amateur  as  well  as  to  the  trained 
biologist.     The  more  reliable  historical  data  are  cited  and 


the  results  obtained  by  Professor  de  Vries  in  the  Botanical 
Garden  <it  Amsterdam  during  twenty  years  of  observations 
are  described. 

Not  the  least  important  service  rendered  by  Professor 
de  Vries  in  the  preparation  of  these  lectures  consists  in  the 
indication  of  definite  specific  problems  that  need  investi- 
gation, many  of  which  may  be  profitably  taken  up  by  any- 
one in  a  small  garden.  He  has  rescued  the  subject  of 
evolution  from  the  thrall  of  polemics  and  brought  it  once 
more  within  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  naturalists,  any  one 
of  whom  may  reasonably  hope  to  contribute  something 
to  its  advancement  by  orderly  observations. 

The  text  of  the  lectures  has  been  revised  and  rendered 
into  a  form  suitable  for  permanent  record  by  Dr.  D.  T. 
MacDougal  who  has  been  engaged  in  researches  upon  the 
subject  for  several  years,  and  who  has  furnished  substan- 
tial proof  of  the  mutation  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  by 
his  experimental  investigations  carried  on  in  the  New 
York  Botanical  Gardens. 


Price,  postpaid  $5.00  (  2 Is. )  net.     xxiii  +  830  pages,  8  vo.,  cloth,  gilt  top 
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FRIEDRICH  SCHILLER 

A  Sketch  of  his  life  and  an 
Appreciation  of  his  Poetry 

by 

PAUL  CARUS 

Profusely  Illustrated,   102  pages,  octavo,  boards,  cloth  back, 
illustrated  cover,  price,  75  cents  net  (3s.  6d.  net). 

"This  adequately  illustrated  and  tastefully  bound  volume  by  Mr.  Paul  Carus  is  an 
admirable  memorial  of  the  recent  Schiller  Centenary  In  addition  to  a  biographical 
sketch  we  have  two  thoughtful  essays  by  Dr.  Carus  on  Schiller  as  a  philosophical  poet 
and  on  Schiller's  poetry.  Both  have  well-chosen  selections  of  considerable  extent, 
and  it  was  a  good  idea  to  present  these  illustrative  excerpts  in  both  German  and 
EugU^hr— The  Outlook. 

"It  is  a  book  of  popular  character,  and  very  interesting  in  its  presentation  of  the 
subject,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  illustrations."—  The  Dial. 

"The  historical  outline  of  the  events  of  his  life  is  presented  in  this  book,  illustrated 
with  pictures  of  himself  at  various  periods  and  of  family,  friends  and  localities  with 
which  his  name  is  associated.  An  able  discussion  of  him  as  a  philosophical  poet  follows, 
and  the  concluding  portion  consists  of  selections  from  his  poems,  typical  of  his  style 
and  treatment  of  his  subject." — The  Watehman. 

"Dr.  Carus  is  in  full  sympathy  with  his  subject  and  has  drawn  for  his  information 
upon  the  most  reliable  sources."— Hie  Dominion  Presbyterian. 

THE   OPEN   COURT   PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

1322  Wabash  Avenue,   CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Schiller's  Gedichte  und  Dranaen 

Volksausgabe  zur  Jahrhundert= 

feier,  1905 

Mit  einer  biographischen  Einleitung. 
Verlag  des  Schwabischen  Schillervereins. 

This  fine  work  was  issued  in  Germany  at  the  cost  of  one 
mark  by  the  Schillerverein  of  Stuttgart  and  Marbach  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Schiller  festival,  in  May  of  lastyear.  The  work  is  published  in 
one  volume,  in  large  German  text,  on  good  paper,  with  frontispiece, 
cloth  binding,  and  tinted  edges,  588  pages,  large  octavo. 

The  cost  of  ocean  freight,  customs  entry,  handling  and  postage 
is  equal  to  double  the  published  price,  increasing  the  actual  cost  in 
America  to  seventy-five  cents.  Owing  to  the  limited  number  of  copies 
available,  the  book  is  offered  only  to  regular  subscribers  of  The  Open 
Court, or  The  Monist — new  subscribers  not  excluded— at  75  cents 
delivered.  Orders  executed  as  received,  until  supply  is  exhausted. 
Unfilled  orders  to  be  promptly  returned  to  senders, 

THE   OPEN   COURT   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

13  22  Wabash  Avenue  0  0  0  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Accumulating 
of  Knowledge 

Day  by  day  new  theories  are  advanced  and  new  facts  established.  The  unknown  of 
yesterday  is  known  today,  and  what  was  living  history  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

No  one  can  hope  to  carry  this  vast  accumulation  of  knowledge  and  facts  in  his  mind,  but 
everyone  at  a  very  small  outlay  can  have  it  complete,  within  reach  of  the  hand. 

The  man  who  succeeds  is  the  man  who  informs  himself. 

The  New  International 
Encyclopaedia 

Complete— Accurate— Lucid 

Contains  more  knowledge  and  fact  than  any  other  Encyclopaedia  because  it  is  the  only 
entirely  new  work  of  this  kind  published  in  the  Knglish  language  during  the  last  decade. 
Those  ten  years  are  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Editors  

TV         •1/*V*J./^*1  TT       T\        President  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 

JJaniel    LOlt    Vjllman,    L/L^,   LI.,    (I876-1901),  President  of  Cameglelnst. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck,  Ph.  D.,  L.  H.  D.,  unfversTty"  ^'''""^'' 

T^  t      -nir  i^ii  •Kir      A        Late  Professor  of  Economics  in  New  York 

Frank  Moore  Colby,  M.  A.,  university. 

Assisted  by  Over  300   Eminent  Authorities 

No  more  thorough  treatise  on  Psychology,  Botany,  Military  Affairs,  or  in  fact  on  any 
subject  can  be  obtained.  It  contains  a  lucid,  complete  and  accurate  account  of  everything 
known.  It  is  the  most  recent  and  the  most  perfect  atlas  published.  A  complete  Library 
in  itself. 

Twenty  large  8vo  volumes,  16,000  pages,  200  maps,  100  colored  illustrations,  800  full  page 
engravings  and  numerous  illustrations  in  the  text.     Recommended  to  Associate  Libraries. 


Enclose  the  annexed  coupon   with  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  you   FREE  a 
valuable  prospectus  of  this  great  work. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Prospectus  FREE 

nexed  coupon   with  name  and  address  and  we  will  se 
us  of  this  great  work. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  378  wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

Send  Us  This  Coupon  at  Once  (Or  a  Copy  of  It)  


Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Chicago- 
Please  send  without  cost  to  me.  Sample  Pages  of  the  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  E.\'- 
CYCLOPAEDIA  containing  colored  plates,  maps  and  full  information  regarding  a  special 
discount  and  little-at  a-time  payment  plan. 
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THE  PAPYRUS 

A  MAGAZINE  OF  INDIVIDUALITY 

Edited  by  MICHAEL  MONAHAN 
CRANFORD,  .  .  .  .  -  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Papyrus  does  not  propose  to  review  the  Futile  Fiction  of  the  hour. 

It  is  for  people  who  want  to  get  away  from  the  Eternal  Trite — who  are  sick  and  tired 
of  Canned  Literature — who  demand  Thinking  that  is  born  of  the  Red  Corpuscle. 

The  Editor  of  The  Papyrus  is  a  Free  Agent — which  means  that  he  is  not  controlled  by 
Officious  Friends,  Advertising  Patrons,  or  any  other  Influence  subversive  of  the  Chosen 
Policy  of  this  Magazine. 

Briefly,  that  policy  is — 

Fearless  thinking  and  Honest  writing. 

Hatred  of  Sham  and  Fake  under  whatever  forms  they  may  appear. 

The  American  Ideal. 

The  true  literary  spirit. 

And  a  sane  Philosophy  of  life  helping  us  all  to  bear  our  burden, 

If  you  zvould  like  this  Kind  of  a  Magazine,  subscribe  A'ozf — the  rate  is  One  Dollar 
a   Year,  in  advayice. 

Send  lo  cents  for  Sample  Copy. 


CHRISTIANITY   AND   PATRIOTISM 

With  pertinent  extracts  from  other  essays 

by 
COUNT  LEO  TOLSTOY 
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"There  is  much  to  admire,  much  to  lay  to  heart  in  the  stimulating  words  from  this 
strange  man  in  his  rude  peasant  garb.  The  essay  is  well  worth  reading  by  all, 
whether  interested  in  Tolstoy  himself  or  not."— T/ze  Dominion  Presbyterian. 

"His  eloquent  plea  for  peace  on  earth  will  compel  the  serious  attention  and  earnest 
reflection  of  the  true  patriot  and  philanthropist,  and  will  materially  contribute  to  the 
happy  realization  of  the  Christian  ideal  of  universal  and  perpetual  peace  among  the 
nations  of  the  world."— The  Baptist  Commonwealth. 

"While  Americans  may  not  wholly  agree  with  the  great  Russian  sage's  philosophy, 
or  rather  his  application  of  it,  they  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  his  sympathy  and  effort  in 
the  cause  of  oppressed  humanity,  and  in  behalf  of  real  freedom  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  term."— r/?e  Progress. 

"These  excellent  translations  give  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  strong  verile  style  of  the 
author  who  never  minces  words  in  the  expression  of  his  convictions.  The  reader,  even 
if  not  agreeing  with  him  in  entirety,  can  easily  understand  the  strong  influence  which 
he  exerts,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  wherever  his  writings  have  a  foothold." — 
The  Toledo  Blade. 
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"Give  me  not,  O  Ood,  that  blind,  fool /aith  in  my  friend,  that  gees  no  eml  vsKert 
evil  is,  but  give  me,  O  Ood,  that  sublime  belief,  that  seeing  evil  I  yet  have  faith,'' 


My  Little  Book  of  Prayer 

BY  MURIEL    STRODE 

If  you  want  to  know  the  greatness  of  a  soul  and  the  true  mastery  of  life,  apply 
to  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company  for  a  slip  of  a  book  by  Muriel  Strode 
entitled  simply  "  My  Little  Book  of  Prayer.  "  The  moderu  progress  of 
sovereign  mind  and  inner  divinity  from  the  -narrow  cell  of  the  ascetic  to  the 
open  heaven  of  man,  made  in  God's  own  image,  is  triumphantly  shown  in  it, 
yet  a  self-abnegation  and  sacrifice  beyond  anything  that  a  St.  Francis  or  a 
Thomas  a'Kempis  ever  dreamed  of  glorifies  the  path.  To  attempt  to  tell  what 
a  treasure-trove  for  the  struggUng  soul  is  in  this  little  volume  would  be  im- 
possible without  giving  it  complete,  for  every  paragraph  marks  a  milestone  oa 
the  higher  way.  That  the  best  of  all  modem  thought  and  religion  is  garnered 
in  it,  its  very  creed  proclaims: 

Not  one  holy  day  but  seven; 
Worshiping,  not  at  the  call  of  a  beU,  but  at  the  call  of  my  soul; 
Singing,  not  at  the  baton's  sway,  but  to  the  rhythm  in  my  heart; 

Loving  because  I  must; 

Doing  for  the  joy  of  it. 

Some  one  who  has  "entered  in"  sends  back  to  us  this  inspiring  prayer  book, 
and  to  seize  its  spirit  and  walk  in  the  light  of  it  would  still  the  moan  and 
bitterness  of  human  hves,  as  the  bay  wreath  ends  the  toilsome  struggle  in 
the  hero's  path.  Measure  the  height  attained  in  this  one  reflection  for  the 
weary  army  of  the  unsuccessful:  "He  is  to  rejoice  with  exceeding  great  joy 
who  plucks  the  fruit  of  his  planting,  but  his  the  divine  anointing  who  watched 
and  waited,  and  toiled,  and  prayed,  and  failed — and  can  yet  be  glad."  Or 
this,  in  exchange  for  the  piping  cries  of  the  unfortunate:  "I  do  not  bemoan 
misfortune.  To  me  there  is  no  misfortune.  I  welcome  whatever  comes;  I  go 
out  gladly  to  meet  it."  Cover  all  misfortune,  too,  with  this  master  prayer: 
*  O  God,  whatever  befall,  spare  me  that  supreme  calamity — let  no  after- 
bitterness  settle  down  with  me.  Misfortune  is  not  mine  imtil  that  hour." 
Here,  too,  is  the  triumph  of  the  unconquerable  mind:  "The  earth  shall  yet 
smrender  to  him  and  the  fates  shall  do  his  will  who  marches  on,  though  the 
promised  land  proved  to  be  but  a  mirage  and  the  day  of  deliverance  was 
canceled.  The  gods  shall  yet  anoint  him  and  the  morning  stars  shall  sing." 
And  this  the  true  prayer  for  the  battlefield:  "I  never  doubt  my  strength  to 
bear  whatever  fate  may  bring,  but,  oh!  that  I  may  not  go  down  before  that 
which  I  bring  mys(;lf." 

Nuggets  of  pure  gold  like  these  abound  in  this  mine  of  the  mind  which  the 
victorious  author  has  opened  for  us.  To  seek  it  out  swiftly  and  resolve  its 
great  wealth  for  himself  should  be  the  glad  purpose  of  the  elect.  And  who 
are  not  the  elect  in  the  light  of  its  large  teaching?  To  claim  them  in  spite  of 
themselves  is  its  crowning  lesson.  "It  is  but  common  to  believe  in  him  who 
beUeves  in  himself,  but,  oh!  if  you  would  do  aught  uncommon,  believe  in  him 
who  does  not  believe  in  himself— restore  the  faith  to  him." — St  Louis  Olch»- 
Democrat,  March  5. 
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By  Benedictus  De  Spinoza 

The  Philosopher's  earliest  work.     Translated  from  the 

Latin,  with  an  Introduction  by  Halbert 

Hains  Britan,  Ph.  D. 
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This  work  of  Spinoza,  here  translated  for  the  first  time 
into  English,  is  this  philosopher's  earliest  work,  and,  strange 
to  say,  the  only  one  to  which  he  ever  subscribed  his  name. 
As  the  title  indicates,  it  is  a  presentation  of  Descartes'  "Prin- 
ciples of  Philosophy,"  but  ample  material  is  also  given  to 
reveal  the  character  of  Spinoza's  early  thinking.  Little  has 
been  done  to  study  Spinoza's  system  historically,  so  this  book 
evidently  has  a  place  in  the  literature  on  this  subject. 

In  his  Introduction  the  author  has  sought  to  point  out  the 
causes  that  turned  Spinoza's  thought,  even  at  this  early 
period,  irrevocably  to  Pantheism.  The  two  points  upon  which 
he  centers  most  of  his  attention  are  the  geometrical  method, 
employed  by  Spinoza  only  here  and  in  the  "Ethics,"  and  the 
concept  of  God.  These  are  both  shown  to  be  the  acme  of 
logical  procedure  from  the  standpoint  of  deduction.  Spinoza, 
better  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  carried  this  method  of 
thought  through  to  its  logical  conclusion,  with  the  results 
found  in  the  "Ethics."  This  work,  therefore,  by  directing 
attention  to  Spinoza's  early  thought  and  to  the  forces  that 
were,  even  then,  carrying  him  on  to  his  pantheistic  concep- 
tion of  God,  cannot  but  add  new  light  to  the  "Ethics,"  and 
help  the  student  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  Spinoza's  mature 
philosophy. 
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